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DEAR PATRONS: 

The continued good will shown the ReszarcuEs by 
the very generous commendation of its contents but adds 
to the earnestness and enthusiasm of the Editor in the work 
he so long has been engaged in. 

He would desire nothing more congenial to his inclina- 
tions than to be wholly occupied in the work of gathering 
and studying documents relating to the Church in this 
country but other occupations more bread-producing de- 
mand attention and engaged service. 

My Patrons by their annual dollar have enabled me 
to do as well as THE Researcues has been credited with 
doing so I am grateful to them and ambitious to do still more 


and better service. 
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BY AN EYE WITNESS, 





I Premise my narrative, by stating that the disease of which Bishop 
ENGLAND died, was Typhus Fever ; which in its earliest stages, displayed 
many of the phenomena of that variety, which has been described as blood 
fever and throughout, the latter resembled the more ordinary forms of 
abdominal typhus. In his case, the operation of the efficient causes of this 
fatal disorder should be traced toa period considerably remote from the 
commencement of his illness. He remarked to his physicians, that for 
several years his circulation had been uniformly rapid, his pulse averaging 
not fewer than ninety strokes in a minute, and that he regarded its accel- 
eration as now habitual, and as a physiological condition of his system. 

In the summer of 1841 he visited Irelandand France, on business 
relating to the prosperity of his Diocese; encountered danger and fatigue 
in going; traveled and toiled unceasingly whilst there, and returned in the 
Autumn to tbe United States. During the homeward voyage, which was 
very protracted, much sickness prevailed amomg the passengers, to whom 
he administered both asa friend and physician. He was, besides, sub- 
jected to a serious cause of uneasiness, by the extreme and protracted 
illness of the Superioress of the Ursulines, who had accompanied him, and 
who was returning with several 'adies under her care tc ber community in 
this city Worn with watching and anxiety, he arrived at Philadelphia, 
where he was obliged to tarry, in consequence of the continued debility of 
his sick charge. Stimulated by the zeal which was consuming him, he 
almost immediately commenced a course of lectures, in explanation and 
defence of Catholic doctrine and practice. It was then observed that his 
general health and his voice was impaired. 

A report of the Bishop’s indisposition preceded his return to Charles- 
ton. When he arrived, increased uneasiness was felt concerning his health, 
and I several times urged him to consult his physician—one by whom he 
bad been repeatedly attended, and between whom and himself a _ brotherly 
affection existed. For a length of time he declined doing so, believing that 


his disorder was not more serious than what he ‘ad often experienced, and 
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which he had heretofore removed by domestic physic and dieting. After 
some perseverance in his accustomed plan of treatment, finding that he 
became worse, he desired a medical friend to prescribe for him; who, 
deeming it important to seize the moment of his willingness to be 
treated, began a course of medicine and regimen, and very soon procured 
the attendance of the gentleman to whom I have alluded. Subsequently a 
a third physician having been so requested, gave his assistance in the 
management of the case, and during the last week of his continuance, in 
compliance with the wishes of many of the congregation of St, Mary’s 
Church, a fourth was invited to the consultations, Among the advantages 
which accrued from these additions to the number of medical attendants, 
has been the relief afforded to those who were first engaged, by having 
their general views corroborated, and the responsibility lessened by division 
among a large body. 

For several weeks after the treatment was commenced, it was consid- 
ered not advisable to confine him to bed, or even to his chamber; he de- 
scended daily to his library, and attended to matters of business, which 
could not be postponed, to those duties that he could still perform. When 
symptoms arose which made it necessary, rest and seclusion were erforced. 
He complied with the many restrictions which ensued, in just that manner 
which might have been anticipated—submissive to the decree of Heaven, 
and tractable under the requirements of his medical advisers. His 
demeanor throughout the whole of his sickness was a living imitation of 
the Saviour’s in the hour of his appproaching trial—‘‘FATHER ALL THINGS 
ARE POSSIBLE TO THEE, REMOVE THIS CHALICE FROM ME, BUT NOT 
WHAT I WILL, BUT WHAT THOU WILST.’’ He never condescended to dis- 
semble his anxiety respecting the issue of his case, yet that anxiety was 
compatible with perfect acquiescence in the plans of Providence with re- 
gard to his death or recovery. He desired to live only that he might pros- 
ecute the great work in which he had spent himself, and the only subjects 
which gave him any concern were those which were intimately connected 
with the advancement of religion, clean and undefiled before God and the 
Father, to maintain a Seminary, which could furnish recruits for the clergy 
—to sustain a Convent which might attach successive generations to 
knowledge and to virtue—to support a sisterhood, who should visit the fath- 
erless and widows in their tribulations, keeping themselves unspotted from the 
world —to train up a people who would adore God in spirit and in truth; who 
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would stand fast, holding the traditions which they had learned, whether by 
word or epistle; who would not be weary of well dving; aud whomhe 

prayed our Lord Jesus Christ himself. and God and our Father to confirm 
in every good word and work; such were the noble ends, for the attainments 
of which he had deyoted the prime of manhood to a life of hardships, for 
the completion of which he desired still to struggle, but only the first glimp- 
ses of which he was allowed to see. The magnitudes of these objects seemed 
now more vast than they ever did; and more solemnly impressed with 

their importance, he spoke with animation of the greater earnestness with 

which he would (if permitted) strive to promote them. He appeared to 
deprecate the displeasure of his Lord and Master for having been remiss in 
their prosecution ;‘and implied that he considered as unprofitable,} what we 
regard as labors, privations, trials, temptations, and self-sacrifices, worthy 

being compared with the zeal, and the works of the good and faithful servunts 
of the Church of Christ. 

Perceiving that although the progress of his case was slow, and not- 
withstanding that it was checquered by periods of seeming imprevement, 
and stages of temporary retardation, its tendency was onward towards 
an unfavorable termination, he expressed a wish to arrange his temporal 
concerns, so as toprovide for their management after his decease. 
Ot course he was not dissuaded from doing so; and accordingly a gentle- 
man of the Bar, was requested to wait on him and receive his instructions, 
those iustructions were condensed and conveyed in the following terms: 

‘Tn this matter, I know neither friend nor kindred ; I wish my will to 
be so drawn as to cutoff any expectations from either quarter. Everything 
which I possess, or to which I have a claim, [ give to the cause for which 
I was sent here.”’ 

The Bishop often adverted to the subject of the last Sacrament. He 
informed the attending physician that those rites would be administered 
at an earlier period in his, than in the case afa private member of the 
Church, yet that they should not be performed, while there remained a 
reasonable expectation that the disease might be arrested by medical treat- 


ment. That expectation still appeared well founded, and the result of 
these conversations was a mutual assentto the opinion thatthe crisis to 
which healluded had not arrived. He, however, believed that it was 


approaching, and anticipated its occurrence, not merely without uneasiress, 
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but with a degree of satisfaction, hoping that the mind, if not the body 
also would be refreshed and invigorated, by partaking those observances 
with which the Church comforts her children in extreme illness, and pre- 
pares them for walking courageously through the midst of the shadow of 
of death. Atlength, onthe morning ofthe 5thof April, the medical 
attendants coincided in the prognosis, that although the struggle would be 
prolonged for several days, the issue must be fata]. About that time, the 
Bishop was more oppressed than he had yet been, passing successive hours 
in a heavy, dozing state, and appearing unconscious of his actual condition. 
This caused one of his physicians to remark, that as the Bishop trusted to 
t heir candidly apprising him of tbe arrival of the time beyond which the 
2dministration of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction should not be post- 
poned, it might be necessary to rouse his attention to that fact, and even 
distinctly to suggest what he desired. I had watcbed the progress of that 
oppression, and by cccasional triais , had ascertained the extent to which 
his faculties were effected, and had discovered that whenever any subject 
was intreduced which usually interested him, he completely threw off that 
lethargy, and could discuss and decide in his habitual clear and prompt 
manner. I, therefore replied to the above remark, that I felt sure the 
Bishop would divine when the critical moment had come and act accord- 
ingly. The medical consultation being finished, I ascended to his chamber 
—never soreluctantly. He always expected me after those consultations; 
and was ag:in ready to review, as on former days, the progress of his case. 
He considered the importance and bearing of his previous and present 
symptoms, contempated their probable effects and termination; and paus- 
ing thoughtf ully, seemed to expect that I had some communication to make. 
I hesitated—hoping that he would conjecture, and save me the embarass- 
ment of announcing what was on my mind. Still he seemed afraid to ask 
explicitly the result of our recent consultation. Just as this disparaging 
suspicion began to assume a definite shape, and I to be intensely watchful 
to discover the faintest indication of dread or of decision, he composedly 
remarked, that he now considered himseifin dangerof death, and that 


unless he could be assured that they might safely be delayed, he would 
direct that preparations should be immediately made for administering the 
Sacrament. I assented that necessity existed, and he desired that all of 
his clergy who were in the city, might be summoned to attend at mid-day. 
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At that hour. they entered his apartment. habited in surplices. A Crucifix 
which had been hanging from the bed-post, was handed to him. Upon 
receiving it, he kissed its feet, and said: ‘‘Sweet Jesus! who didst deign 
to div for me in this ignominious manner, regard with compassion the con- 
dition of Thy servant, and be with him in the succeeding hour of trial.’ 
Then turning toward the Vicar, he enquiredif all were ready, and being 
answered affirmatively, he rejoined in a voice of solemn command, ‘‘In the 
name of Almighty God proceed.”” The preliminary prayers having been 
recited, he addressed the Clergy, who were kneeling around the bed. 

I beg that 1 may not be supposed presumptuous for attempting by re- 
cording a few scattering sentences, to furnish a nucleus around which the 
memory of each who was present, may deposit what he recollects of that 
exhortation, which for simplicity of style—for natural arrangement, and 
logical consecutiveness of 1ts several parts—for touching allusions—for 
‘plain, unvarnished,’’ forcible, and appropriate phraseology—for unaffected 
humility and mild dignity of tone, excelled any oration or sermon which we 
ever heard. Although I can recall only a small part of what he said, that, 
I report almost in his very words: 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE CLERGY: It is now many years since I was 
called by God to administer the affairs of his Church in this Diocese. 
Throughout that period I have encountered great difficulties; but He has 
assisted me with strengthand grace forthe performance of my duties 
beyond my natural capability. On some occasions, fortunately for me, I 
have corresponded with those graces—on others, unfortunately, I have not. 
I commit all my deficiencies to the advocacy of Jesus Christ, the Just; who 
is the propitiation not for my sins only, but for those of the whole world. 

**Some of you have borne with me the burthen of the day and the heats 
—others have more recently joined usin laboring in the vineyrad the of 
Lord. The relations which have existed between you and myself, will 
probably soon be dissolved. On reviewing our connection, I remember 
many things which I deemed myself obliged to say and to do, which to you 
may have appeared harsh or oppressive. I can truly declare, that, in 
many of these circumstances, I acted (however mistakenly) from a sense of 
duty, and in that manner which seemed best adapted to the end in view— 


your good. Let the motive extenuate, whatever was unnecessarily severe 


in my judgment and conduct. I confe3s it has likewise happened, owing 
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partly to perplexities of my position—chiefly to my own impetuoslty—that 
my demeanor, has not always been as meek and courteous as it ever should 
have been; and that yuu have experienced rebuffs when you might have 
anticipated kindness, Forgive me! 

‘Tell my people that [love them. Tell them, how much I regret that 
circumstances have kept us at a distance from each other, My duties and 
my difficulties. have prevented me from cultivating and strengthening 
those private ties which ought to bind us together. Your functions requires 
a closer, a more constant intercourse with them—be of them—win them 
to God. Guide, govern and instruct them—watch, as having to render an 
account of their souls, that you may doit with joy. and not with grief. 
There are among you several infant institutions, which you are called on in 
an especial manner to sustain. It has cost me a great deal of thought and 
labor to introduce them—they are calculated to be eminently serviceable to 
the cause of order, of education. of charity. They constitute the germs of 
what, [ trust, shall hereafter grow and flourish in extensive usefulness, As 
yet they are feeble; support them—embarassed ; encourage them—they will 
be afflicted; console them. 

**T commend my poor Church to its patrons—especially to her,to whom 
our Saviour confided his, in the person of the beloved disciple. Woman, 
behold thy Son—Son behold thy mother. 

**T could wish to continue speaking with you, even to the end; buta 
proper consideration of other duties yet to be discharged, admonishes me 
to conclude. Prostrated though Ibe, [ believe that God could restore 
me to health and to strength, did he choose toemploy me longer in his 
service ; for it is not more difficult to heal, or to preserve alive, than it is 
to creat’, or to reanimate. With Him ali things are possible. Should He 
order that [ again occupy mg station am ngst you, I will (He assisting me) 
endeavor to set you.an example of a more perfect foll»wing after Christ, 
than my past career affords, Should he decree otherwise, I must pr pare 
to be manifested before the judgment-seat of Christ, that I may receive tke 
proper things of the body, according as I have done, whether it be good or 
evil. I ely apon the all sufficient atunement which Jesus has made for 
my sins, for cancelling the guilt and eternal punishment thereof. Stiil 
there may be some things against me, unrepented of, for which satisfaction 
must be made in that prison, out of which there is no going forth, till the 
last farthing shall have been paid. In this case, you can aid me by your 
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prayers and your good deeds; for althongh separated by death, we shall 
continue united by those bonds of charity, which bind together the differ - 
ent divisions of the Church of Uhrist. Remember me, I beseech you, in 
your devotions—remember me particularly, when theholy and unspotted 
Victim shall be offered on our altars, in expiation fur the sins of the living 
and of the dead. Lam confident that you will! 

**It is the privilege of each of you to write to the Archbishop of Balti- 
more, and to the several Bishops of the Province, suggesting whom you 
may esteem best qualified to fill my vacant chair. Itis your duty, to pray 
that the Pontiff may be directed by the Spirit of Divine Wisdom, in ap- 
pointing as my successor, one who, though he will not—CANNOT surpass 
me in firmness of faith, and devotion to the cause, yet may excel me in 
those Christian virtues, by which that cause would be advanced. (Asking 
for the Pontifficai, he turned to the Confession of Faith.) Situated as I 
am, it surely is not requisite that I shouid read through the profession, in 
the manner which is preseribed—twice entirely. My faith is tou well 
known to youand to my people, to make this necessary. I am too debiliated 
for the effort. I acknowledge the Holy Catholic, Apostolic Roman Church, 
for the mother and mistress of all Churches. J owe true obedience to the Bishop 
of Rome, successor to St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles and Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. I receive and embrace all thinys delivered, defined and declared by the 
Sacred Canons, and General Councils, and particularly by the Holy Council 
of Trent. I believe with a firm faith, and profess all and singular the articles 
of that Creed, which the Ho'y Catholic, Roman Church, maketh use of, in their 
plainest, simplest, fullest. strongest, and most explicit sense.” 

He closed the volume, and signified his desire that the ceremony might 
proceed. The administration of the rite was accordingly compleied. He 
gave his benediction and kiss of peace to each onepresent; and having been 
divested of his episcopal insignia ‘and sacerdotal vestments, sank 
exhausted on his pillows. 

From this time, the Bishop devoted himself zealously to giving in- 
structions , and otherwise providing for the government of the Diocese, 
and for the management of his own, and of the affairs of others, which 
were commingled with his. When fatigued by attending to those matters, 


he passed the hours in meditation, or in a heavy sleep, from which he would 


awake, eager to renew his sugge3tions and consultations. The three days 
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which immediately succeeded the reception of the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction, were spent in this manner, He was aware of the exhaustion 
which was very gradually taking place, and appointed a time for a farewell 
interview with the members of those religious communities in whose estab- 
lishment and permanency, he was so deeply interested, It was about this 
period, that he consulted one of the physivians relative to the most expe- 
dient timefor the conferring with the Head of one of these Sodalites, 
informing him that he regarded his doing soan indispensible duty. He 
said: ‘ti wish to have some private conversation with They may 
be short and successive; and yet you can regulate the times and their dura- 
tion. Should Iexpire in the effort, 1 must make it; fur much depends 
upon that institution—in that institution everything depends upon her.”’ 
Aftersuch a representation, and the exhibition of so firm a resolve, no 
dissuasions were employed ; although it was believed that he was too feeble 
to accompiish what he intended. 





On Saturday, according to his own arrangements, he was visited by 
the Sisters of Mercy ina body. He had promised the Superioress, tLatthey 
might come to him for his benediction before death; and the notices which 
they received to attend, served to apprise them that hope, the charmer, 
lingered no longer with the sick. He viewed them ranged around, in silent 
grief, and seemed rapidly to read their history. He remembered when four 
only, constituted their whole force, and compared their former inefficiency 
with their present numbers, resources, and usefulness. 

Gratitude to God for the benefits which, through their instrumentality 
had already been, and would hereafter be couferred upon the community, 
co-operated with his debility, to deprive him of utterance, At last he suc- 
ceedcd in addressing to them a single sentence: ‘‘You know what I would 
say, if I could—fulfill your obligations.’? Each received the sign of a 
special blessing, and retired. 

Next, he summoned the students of the Theological Seminary, and in 
a few words persuaded them to eontinue in the course upon which they 
had entered; reminding them that only by zeal discretion, and knowledge, 
could they expect to be usefulto mankind; and through holinessof life 
lone, might they hope to see God. 

He likewise desired the satisfaction of once more inspiriting the Urs- 


ulines, for whom he felt a peculiar sympathy and concern. At the call of 
religion, they had relinquished the many advantages of an establishment 
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in which they might, amidst fewer cares and distractions, have emulated 
the services and sanctity of their Foundress, and of many of their order. 
They had heroically persevered in the face of difficulties; and, undismayed 
by the death of their Mother, with whom, it was feared, the prospects of 
their success had perished, they were preparing by additional exertions, 
and with increasing numbers, to advance the cause of education and piety, 
to which they are devoted. Under the impending calamity he was anxious 
to rally them as on former occasions, to the immediate discharge of their 
duties, and to fix their minds upon the noble purposes for whichthey should 
be sustained—calling them unto him as an anxious parent gathers her off- 
spring when danger threatens. He discoursed eloquently, though silently 
—with the eye, with all the features. *Twas a time when mind communi- 
eates with mind, independently of language. <A glanceconveyed a lesson— 
a look imparted instruction—a gesture signified warning ur encouragement. 
Words were superfluous ; yet that *‘swifi and ready tongue’ likewise vin- 
dicated its functioa, uttering the following beautiful and delicate exhor- 
tation : 
“Observe that rule, which with the blessing of God, will enable you to 
attain the perfection at which youaim. Ruin—ruinof no ordinary descrip- 
tion ison the one hand; knowledge, literature, virtue, modesty, all the 
graces which become the sex of the Blessed Virgin, are on the other ”’ 
After those excitlng scenes had ended,he asked that the office of Visit- 
ation of the Sick should be read ; and referring to the Benedicto in Artieulo 
Mortis. said, **‘7hat I shall not want until to morrow.’’ On the next day, 
which was Sunday, he had relapsed into that state which 1 have once 
before described, when it seemed that he had forgotten much that had 
occurred, and was unconscious of his actual condition. At this crisis, some 
of the Clergy entered the chamber forthe purpose of offering the prayers 
just mentioned. 4ttracted by their approach, he demanded, with much 
animation, ‘‘what they intended to do?” One replied, that according to 
his directions of the preceding day,they were about to read the ** Benediction 
for the Article of Death.’? {t1e again enquired in a tone of voice which beto- 
kened surprise. ‘‘Is it necessary?’’? Appealing to the physician who was 


present: ‘‘Are the symptoms worse?” His manner convinced all who 
heard him, that for the time, he had no correct perception cf the severity 
of his illness, nor of his hopeless prostration; no recollection of the series 
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of deliberate preparations for death in which he had participated ; nor of 
the affecting interviews in which he had receutly borne a part. The words 
and tone of the answer which was returned to his last interrogation, im- 
pressed him vividly with the reality, that he was already overshadowed 
by the coming event. Foran instant, his features worked with an expres- 
sion of humor, as if he were amused at his great apprehension of his 
situation ; but in a moment his gravity 1eturned, and in a solemn manner 
he remarked : ‘‘I had hoped torise. But I Bow to the Will of God, and 
accept what He appoints. Go on, sir.’’ 

He then requested, that forsome time he might not be disturbed. 
Desirous, as the hour of dissolution ‘“‘nearer came, and yet more near,*’ to 
direct his thoughts and feelings solely to recollection, and to the contem- 
plation of the ensuing change. Hespent some timein those exercises; 
and when refreshed in body and mind, he confided to a faithful listener, in 
the hearing of one who was already acquainted with many of the circum- 
stances, the particulars of an attempt which had been made to stain his 
reputation. Speaking on the verge of eternity, and almust in sight of that 
Just Judge who tries the hearts and reins, he refuted the slander ; without, 
however, applying a single term of reproach, or epithet of obloquy, to the 
conduct of his concealed maligners. Not that he was indifferent to the 
effort to stigmatise, for we saw the anguish of his soul, when referring to 
the possibility that these misrepresentations might, even temporarily, have 
lessened him in the regards of the Headand Counsellors of the See of Rome 
—those high and holy personages, whom next to God, it had been his 
delight to know, and his endeavor to please. 

About 5 o’clock in the afternoon a sudden failure of pulse occurred, 
which being regarded as an immediate precursor of death, the Clergy 
assembled to recite the Recommendation of a Soul Departing. He received 
a Crucifix, and turning the image towards the suppliants, as representing 
the attention of Christ to their petitions, he desired that the ‘usual and 
ordinary prayers of the Church’’ should be read. He joined with a steady 
voice in the worship, and atthe appropriate response3, smote his breast 
with feeble blows, and called upon the Lamb who taketh away the sins of 
the world, to have mercy upon him. Whenthe formulary changed to 
prayers offered by the sick, he directed the Image upon the Cross towards 
himsolf, and whilst 

“Looking upon that sign 


Of the Redeemer’s love divyine— 
Thinking of Hope and Bliss,’”’— 
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He surprised every one, by the firm and devout manner with which he 
assented to the actsof Thanksgiving, of Resignation and of Contrition 
which constitute that portion of the office which is read for a dying person 
who is in his senses. After the prayers had been concluded, it was discov- 
ered that a degree of re-action had commenced which would sustain life 
for severa! hours longer. Thus the evening wore away, night came on— 
and stil! those powerful lungs continued to respire, and that stout heart 
to pulsate, whilst Death, was stamping his signet upon every limb and 
feature. At midnight, one who wished tobe remembered by him hereafter, 
and who had waited for the last flash of nature’s fire, as the moment for 
asking that boon gave him some drink, and inquired in a distinct voice: 
‘*Bishop, do you Know me?” ‘‘Certainly, Ido.” **My name?” ‘*Sulli- 
van.”? The interrogator, in a sharp tone of disappointment, which struck 
the Bishop’s sensibility so as effectually to rouse him, again demanded, 
‘**What ?”? He instantly corrected his former answer by pronouncing the 
proper name of the querist, who promptly and entreatingly asked ; ‘‘You 
will not forget me ?”? The Bishop made no verbal reply; but by a signif- 
ficant gesture ana expression of countenance, intimated as intelligibly as 
words could have conveyed his meaning, that the request was superfluous, 
as it ougbt to have been taken for granted, that it was impossible for him 
not to remember, Soon after this, he became restless and talkative, but it 
was difficult to understand what he said, as his articulation was -imperfect 
and his phraseology inappropriate. A few broken sentences (such as ‘*‘Tie 
me up—fix me as they should find me, who will come for me,’’) gave us the 
hint that he desired to be arrayed in his episcopal garb. Those investings 
were partially and quickly made; he was evidently satisfied, and we con- 
cluded that his wishes had been correctly divined. He rested for a few 
moments and mustering his strength as for a considerable exertion, com- 
manded authoritatively, that he should be ‘‘Put on board, for he was 
eady.’? Life ebbed slowly away, and he ceased to breathe, about sunrise of 
Monday, the 11th of April. 





MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT. made, concluded, and agreed 
upon, this nineteenth day of May 1829, between Henry Gregory, of 
Sandusky city, Huron county, and State of Ohio—of the first part, and 
the right reverand Edward Fenwick, of Clncinnati, Hamilton county, and 
State aforesaid, Witnesseth, that said Henry Gregory does hereby give, 
grant, release, and gonvey, all his right, title and interest, in and to lot 
No. 74, in thecity of Cincinnati aforesaid, running one hundred feet 
north from the corner of Right Reverend Edward Fenwick’s lot on Sycamore 
street—thence back to Langdon’s alley one hundred and ninety-five feet. 
In consideration of which the said Right Reverend Edward Feuwick does 
covenant and agreeto pay untosaid Henry Gregory of the first part, 
within the term of three years from this date, the just and full sum of 
three thousand dollars, together with lawful interest until paid. In 
witness whereof the parties aforesaid have hereunto set their hands and 
seals on the day and date first written. 

HENRY GREGORY, ( SEAL ) 


EDW. FENWICK, { SEAL if 


From the Archives of the Riggs Library Georgetown College. Collection of J.G. 
Shea autographs, Case 2, 
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BISHOP DUBOURG APPLIES TO U. 8. MINISTER TO FRANOE FOR 
THE AUTHENTICATION OF HIS APPOINTMENT AS BISHOP 
OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Rome, Sept. 30th , 1815. 


His Excellency. 
The Minister of the United States 


near His Most Christian Majesty. 

Paris, 

Most Excellent Sir, 

Wishing to convey to Louisiana an authenticated copy of the act of 
my appointment and inauguration to the Episcopal See of New Orleans, 
previovsly to my own return to that State, I have desired His Exe. the 
Ambassador Extraodinary of H. M.C.M. near His Holiness, who in his 
Episcopal capacity has himself acted a part in my consecration, to authen- 
ticate that instrument, and to request of the kindness of His Highness the 
Prince Minister of Foreign Relations in France to convey it officially to 
your Excellency—and I come to beg that your Excellency will have the 
goodness to acknowledge the latter signature and seal, and corroborate the 
same With his own. 

My Rev’d. Friend Mr. Garnier, Professor of the Sacred and Oriental 
Languages in the Seminary of St. Sulpice at Paris, will wait on y’r Excell- 
ency to take that paper and convey it to its destination. I would particus 
larly charge him with the expr-ssion of my gratitude to your Exc’y. if I 
did not entertain a hope of personally requitting myself of that pleasing 
duty, and of asking yourcommands forthe United States, during the 
course of the ensuing winter. 

Meantime, praying to be excused for the trouble I give to your 
Exceilency. 

I remain, 
With high consideration and respect, 
Your Excellency’s, 
. Most obed’t. and humble serv’t. 
t L. G. Du Bourg, 


Bishop of New Orleans. 
From the Archives of the Riggs Library, Georgetown Colleze, W, Washington, D. C, 
Cellection of J. G. Shea Autographs. Case 2. 
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ON THE MISSION IN OREGON. 


By Most Rev. Wma. H. Gross D. D. 
Jacksonville, Oregon., May 9th 1887. 
Mr. John Gilmary Shea. 

Dear Esteemed Sir: 

Please excuse me for not acknowledging sooner the receipt of ‘‘Acts of 
the first Oregon Council,’’ and your letter of April 1st—both were highly 
prized: please accept my most sincere thanks. I will endeavor to hunt up the 
documents which you request. The venerable Archbishop Blanchet left 
behind a mass of interesting notes on his laborsin Oregon. There are 
still living some of his reverend companions of early days. They have a 
mass of anecdote to relate which always sparkles in a hiography. I have 
endeavoied to induce some one of my clergy to write the life of this holy 
pioneer of religion in our North West—while such interesting details may 
be easily procured. Indeed I would undertake that work myself—but my 
life is brimful of work. Indeed my missionary training as a Redemptorist 
has been a providence to fit me for the burdens necessary for my duties in 
this great wild State. Already I have crossed the mountains several times 
onthe ‘*Buckboard’’—and travelled over roads whose shocking condition 
baffles description I have at times ridden sixty miles una ‘‘Buckboard— 
and on reaching my destination, preached the same evening. Two sermons 
a day is quite a common occurrence—and o:ten I have preached four and 
five times in the day. Ido not mind all this work—on the contrary, it is 
my pleasure, God gives me gcod hoalth—and a robust constitution. I write 
you these lines ip alittle room which serves as the sacristy for the small 
frame church, and is also my bed room, parlor, and study. A bright fire 
on the old fashioned hearth will let you know that my Southern blood has 
not yet been nurtured up ‘oa thickness requiste for an Oregon Spring. 
The little town of Jacksonville is located in one of tha many beautiful 
valleys of this State. The borders of this valley are fringed with lows 
mountains, One great big fellow however, lifts up his lofty summit above 
the others, and is covered with perpetual snow. Draped in his-great white 
robe, he looks proudly down onthe verdant valley and green mountains 
below him. 

I recommend myself and poor diocese to your prayers—and remain 

Your truly, in Xto. Jesu, 
+ WM. H. GROSS, C. SS. R. 
Archbishop of Oregon, 


From the Archives of Riggs Library, Georgetown College. Shea collection autographs. 
Case 4. 
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THE FRANOISOAN MISSIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Baltimore Dec. 30th 1862. 

Dear Sir: 

I have not met with with any details of the early Franciscan missions 
in Maryland. Rev’d. Thecdore Brauer of that order purchased in Penn- 
sylvania, some eighty years ago, two tracts of land designated O’Neill’s 
Victory, and Sportsman’s hall, about 40 miles east of Pittsburg, where now 
stands the Benedictine monastery. Rev’d. Pat. Lonergan was for a time 
inthe neighborhood of Greensburg and Waynesbury, in Western Penn- 
sylvania, and purchased some lots, on one of which a church was begun by 
him, and completed by me some thirty years ago. A letter was addressed 
tohim by Dr. Carrollin March 1800. He left the country soon after. 
Rev’d. Maurice Whelan, a Capuchin friar, and Rev’d. A. Nugent, also a 
Capuchin, arrived in New York in 1784, Whelan was sent to Kentucky 
by Dr. Carroll in 1786, and returned to Maryland, where he is said to have 
died in 1809. Thereis an interesting notice of Gabriel de la Rebourde O. 
8. F. and other missionaries in Vol. 7 Catholic Magazine for 1848. Other 
valuable contributions to the history of the Missions, especially from the 
pen of B. Campbell, ars scattered throughout the work. Rev’d. Michael 
Egan of the Observants of S. F. received in September 1804 authority to 
form a province of his order in the U.S. He had been for some years at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and he was chosen first Bishop of Philadelphia, 
in 1808, and consecrated in October 1810. The Order, however, did not 
take root. 

The Spanish Franciscans, I believe, were the first to visit Florida. A 
Capuchin Father Antonio Sedilla was at New Orleans when Dr. Du Bour 
went there as administrator. The Jesuits seem to have had the Marylan 
missions to themselves. Archbishop Maréchal on 26th December 1817 
wrote to Cardinal Litta, that Father Charles Bunaventure McGuire, an 
Irish Franciscan, highly recommended by his Eminence, had reached 
Philadelphia. The Archbishop had yielded tothe earnest solicitation of 
Dr. Louis De Barth, the Administrator of that diocess, and allowed him to 
retain the zealous Missionary. He was for a time at Sportsman’s Hall, and 
afterwards at Pittsburg, where he died in August 1833. He possessed 
several languages, asd was much admired for his logic and elcquence. The 
citizens showed great respect for his memory. 

His fund of anecdote was great, and his wit was ready. Whena 
preacher observed to him, that cn the completion of the great chuich on 
Grant’s hill he would look down on the Sects with contempt. No, he said: 
with pity. 

These are all the facts known te me regarding the Franciscan missions 
of Pennsylvania. 1 remuin 

Your friend and Servent. 
FRANCIS PATRICK KEN —, 
A. 

JOHN GILMARY SHEA. Esq’. N. Y. 

From the Archives of the Riggs Library, Georzetuwa College, Collection of J. G. Shea, 
autogradhs. Case 4. 
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BISHOP LORAS’ ACCOUNT OF RELIGION. “BETWEEN THE 


MiSSISSIPPI AND THE MISSOURI,” 1838-54. 





Extract from a Letter of Mgr. Loras, Bishop of Dubuque. 
DUBUQUE, January 26th, 1854. 


‘**When in the month of May, 1838, I took possession of my new diocess 
it extended from north to south over a space of 875 miles, between the 
Mississippi and the Missouri, which are its present boundaries on the east 
and west. The northern part comprising the immense State of Lowa, has 
been separated from it for the last four years and forms, with the territory 
of Minnesota,the diocese of St. Paul. It is probable that the western portion 
will also be separated. On my arrival here, I found only one priest, M. 
Samuel Mazzuchelli, an Italian, a young, zealous, and indefatigable Miss- 
ioner of the order of St. Dominic, and even he was obliged to devote one 
half of his time to the towao of Galena, in the diocese of Chicago; at the 
present period, after having made two voyages to Europe, and exerted 
every effort, my clergy consist of twenty-four secular priests and six 
religious of the Cistercian Order. When I was first installed at Dubuque, 
there was but one church in the whole diocess, and even that, was scarcely 
covered in; at the present time, with the grace of God and the liberal 
allocations granted by the Work of the Propagation of the Faith,thirty-one 
temples have been erected to the glory of the Most High, besides eighteen 
stations, where the Holv Sacrifice is offered from time to time for the liv- 
ing and the dead. Inthe month of May, 1838, there were not ia Iowa 
more than four bundred Catholics; at the present day, the number exceeds 
fifteen thousand, and the majority of the emigrants that arrive here in 
great numbers from [reland, Germany, and other countries of Europe are 
Catholics. At that period, religious communities were known here by 
name only; at the present day the Church of Iowa possesses six of these 
holy communities, working night and day with as much success as zeal, for 
the propagation of the faith and charity in this new diocess. Of all these 
establishments, the most important is unquestionably that of my diocesan 
seminary ; itis also the most difficult undertaking; if I succeed in estab- 


lishing it upon a firm basis, I may say with the venerable old Simeon :— 


Nunc dimittis.”’ 
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DISCOURSE &C. 





When the death of men distinguished by superior talents, high endown- 
ments, and eminent services to their country, demands the expression of 
public mourning and grief their lossis accompani d generally with this 
mitigation, that, however grievous and painful, it is not irreparable ; and 
that the void, caused by their mortality, will perhaps be filled up ‘by others, 
uniting equal abilities with the same zeal and watchfulness for the general 
welfare. Hopethen wipes off the tears, with which sorrow bedews the 
grave of departed worth. Buton the present occasion, no such consolar 
tion can be administered ; for he, whose expectations are most sanguine, 
dares not promise again to his country the union of so many splendid and 
useful virtues, as adorned that illustrious Man, whose memory excites our 
grateful and tender sensibility, and to whose tomb the homageof his 
country is to be solemnly offered on thisday. Whether we consult our 
own experience, by bringing into comparison with Washington, any of our 
cotemporaries, most eminent for their talents, virtues and services ; of 
whether wesearch through the pagesof history, to discover in them a charac- 
ter of equal fame, justice and truth will acknowledge, that he stands 
supereminent and unrivalled inthe annals of mankind;and that no one 
before him, acting in such a variety of new and ardous situations, bore 
with him to the grave a reputation as clear from lawless ambition, and as 
undefiled by injustice or oppression ; a reputation, neither depressed by in- 
dolence, nor weakened by irresolution, nor shadowed by those imperfections” 
which seemed to be the essential appendages of human nature, till provid- 
ence exhibited in Washington this extraordinary phenomenon. 
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What language can be equal to the exellence of sucha character ? 
what proportion can exist between eloquence, and the tribute of praise, 
due to so much virtue? Nevertheless, my fellow citizens, 1 read in the 
eagerness of your attention, your desire to offer this tribute: Methinks I 
hear your filial piety, your tender reverence for your best friend, the 
Father of his country, calling on me to bear for you, at least a feeble testil 
mony of your unextinguishable gratitude for his services, your immortal 
remembrance of, and veneration for his virtues. In your name therefore, 
I presume to add some graius of incense to the homage which throughout 
the United States every friend to their happiness now presents at the shrine 
of Washington. Tardon,O departed Spirit of the first of Heroes! if with 
the cold accents ofan exhausted imagination, I likewise dare attempt to 
celebrate thy nama, whilst so many sonsof genius, ardent in youthfu] 
vigor, delineate in glowing colours the vivid features of thy mind, and the 
glorious deeds of thy virtuous lite. With unequal steps I venture on the 
same career, not seeking to add lustre to the fame of Washington, or per- 
petuate his memory to the future times; but humbly hoping, that a recital 
of his services will open to cur countrymen the road to true honour, and 
kindle in their breasts the warmth of generous emulation, and real patriot- 
ism. To contribute in this mannerto the best interests of his beloved 
country, will be to him the most gratifying commendation, if in the regions 
of immortality, human affairs still claim a share of his solicitude. 

The language uniformly held by Washington. the maxim invariably in- 
culcated and repeated by him in almost every public manifestation of his 
sentiments, was the acknowledgement of a superintending providence, pre- 
paring, regulating and governing all human events for the accomplishment 
of its eternal purposes, and predisposing the instruments, by which they 
areto be effected. Religion and observation had taught him, that God’s 
provident wisdom reacheth frum end to end mightily, and disp oseth all things 
sweetly. Wis. ch.8. Hecontemplated with Christian piety, and the 
philosphy of a Saze, the most remarkable revolutions and occurrencies of 
former, as well as his own times ; and learned therefrom to refer every hu- 


man event to the moral government of a supreme intelligent Being. This 
became the polar star, by which he was guided in his progress through life, 
and in all his anxious solicitude preserving the peace, insuring the stability 
of his country on the foundations of order and morality, and guarding it 
against the turbulence of faction, licentiousness, foreign hostility and 
artifice. 
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This virtuous maxim of religious, moral, and political wisdom, so 
deeply impressed him, never perhaps was more illustrated, than by the 
course of providence in preparing and adapting his body and mind to suit 
the destinies of his life. He was to be himself a most luminous proof of 
that truth, which was so rooted in his soul. 


That infinite knowledge, which in itscomprekensive range through 
the whole extent of creaton, ¢mbraces the future, no !ess distinctly, than 
past and present contingencies, beheld the period approaching, when this 
vast portion of America, now constituting the U. States; this country 
spread through so many Climates;so diversified in its productions; so 
abundant in natural resources ; so benefited by land and water ;so admirably 
calculated for the employment of industry, and for affording subsistance to 
millions and millions, wasto break the bonds of its antient connection 
with G. Britain, and emancipated from vasgalage, elevate itself to the 
station of a great, powerful and independent Empire. 


A convulsion so violent in the political system of Europe and America, 
involved the demolition of deeply rooted habits and opinions. The associa- 
tions arising out of consanguinity, habitual intercourse, unity of govern- 
ment, indentity of laws, language and religion were to be melted down, be- 
fore that wonderful revolution could be cumpleated. A new people, uncon- 
scious before of their own strength, were to feel in their physical and moral 
energies the ripeness of manhood. Accustomed to respect the nation, with 
which they would have to contend, as irresistible in arms, and inexhaustible 
in resources, they must dare nevertheless to make the vigorous effort, and 
conceive a reliance on their own native strength. Powerful interests, the 
mecessary effects of long established government, would naturally counter- 
actevery tendency tuwards its downfall; but these interest were to be 
resisted by force, and borne down by the entbusiasiic ardor of patriotism. 


To superintend the movements, and operations of such a revolution ; 
to controul during it progress, jealousies, enmities, suspicious, and other 
eonflictiug passions ; and from their collision, to educe national and indivi- 
dual prosperity, peace, order, liberty and regular government required 
the discernment and masterly contrivance of that Supreme Di- 
rector and Artist, who unites together the links, and holds in his 


hands the chain of all human events. Contemplating, as much as is allow- 
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ed to feeble mortals, his divine agency in preparing the means and conduct- 
ing the progress of the American revolution, we may presume to say, that 
heaven impressed a character on the life of Washington, and a temper on 
his soul, which eminently qualified him to bear the most conspicuous part, 
and be its principal instrument in accomplishing this stupendous work, 


We trace as far back, as to his early youth, the evidences, of this pro- 
vidential interposition. Bornin times, and circumstances, unfavourable 
to the spirit and exertions of bold enterprise, he however soon devoted him- 
self to useful and active exercises. He disdained the inglorious ease, and 
ignoble pursuits, which fettered, or perverted thetalents of his young 
countrymen; unactive, not thro’ choice, but wanting objects, and encour- 
agement. Todeliver Washington from danger of zontracting similar 
habits. he was inspired to embrace the hardy discipline of difficult and per- 
ileus labours, which added vigour to his constitution, and a robustness to 
his nerves, that never after shrunk from danger. Following the instinct 
of his towering genius, he had not reached the years of manhood, when he 
was in enterprises pregnant with terror, and presenting to his view objects 
ofa most formidable aspect. He did not however enter on them with 
thoughtless temerity. At that early pe:iod he began, what he presisted in 
thro’ life, to associate motives of public utility with magnanimous under- 
takings. The usual occupatio.s of his young countrymen were not a 
sufficient employment for his active mind; he therefore turued his views 
towards that vast Western region, now so familiar to our ears and acquaint- 
ance, but then known only by the terrors if: inspired, and the cruelities 
practiced by the savage Indians, lurking in its forests and recesses. He 
left the endearments of society to explore the courses of rivers, traverse 
plains and mountains far beyond the then inhabited frontiers ; hoping to 
discover sources, whence future opulence might flow to his country ; to ex- 
amine the productions, and estimate the fertility of immense tracts, capable 
of rewarding the industry of thousands, pining in want and oppression in 
foreign lands whose descendants might people the wilderness, beautify it 
by cultivation, and multiply the resources of his native province. In these 
achievements, the beroic youth was to inure himself to hunger and thirst ; 
to lie on the damp earth without any covering but the spreading branches 


of the oak, and the canopy of the heavens ; to accustom himself to the vic- 
issitudes of seasons, the parching heat, and chilling frost ; to be exposed to 
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the tomahawk and scalping knife; tobe surrounded by difficulties, yet 
never be disheartened; to meet at every step the image of death, without 
ever being appalled, or admitting a momentary sentiment of despair. 


Imagine not my fellow citizens, that this is an ideal and fanciful re- 
presentation of Washington’s youthful years. No: it is faintly, but truly 
copied from real scenes of bis life. Whoon the wing of imagination, has 
followed him, clambering over the lofty Western mountains, fording un- 
fathomed and rapid rivers, exposing his invaluable life to innumerable 
accidents of treachery and hostility, without shuddering for his existence, 
and admiring his cool, collected courage, in conquering obstacles, and sur- 
mounting danger? Such was the training and education by which Provid- 
ence prepared him for the fulfillment of his future destinies, 


Far different from his, were the motives, which urged the youth of 
Sparta and Rome toencounter toils of danger and opposition. They obeyed 
the institutions of their country; they were stimulated by the goad of as- 
piring ambition, and a desire of acquiring that false glory, whieh, in the 
erroneous opinions of their cotemporaries, attached itself to the men, who 
carried devastation and carnage into the bowels of neighboring nations. 
With better views and superior courage, Washington penetrated into the 
inhosp:table confines of the savage Indian that he mightrender them the 
abodes of peace, and introduce into their bosom the improvements of civ- 
ilization. So successfully the guardian angel of this chosen Youth, minis- 
tring tothe designs of Providence had infused already into his soul the 
sweet spirit of benevolence, together with heroical fortitude. 


For him it was decreed, inthe progression of his life, to defend, and 
ultimately to establish, by just and necessary warfare, the liberties of his 
country. Providence therefore permitted a train of occurrences to ensue, 
which served to furnish h‘s mind with the first rudiments of military sci- 
ence, and discipline hlm to the vigilance and profession of a soldier. At that 
time, two powerful nations held North America in their subjection ; their 
territories bordered on each other, and each claimed rights, disallowed by 
its rival power. Oneofthem, France, sent outa military force and her 


Indian allies, to occupy posts, deemed to be within the territories of Vir- 


ginia, and contiguous to the stations, selected by Washington, as best 
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adapted to the protection of his native land; for his intrepidity and local 
knowledge had already placed him at the head ofa small body of his 
countrymen, collected together to stop the progress of the Invaders. With 
those he covered the inhabitants from hostile encroachment; he won the 
confidence of the savage Indian; and conducted a dangerous and intricate 
negociation for a suspension of hostilities. 


But the durable preservation of peace depended not on the counsels of 
America. England and France transported their enmity to her shure, and 
covered our country with hostile array. England, confident of her prowess 
and the discipline of her armies, would not commit the defence of her in- 
terests to raw Provincials. Washington's ardent soul suffered him not to 
remain behind in safety, while the security of his country was at stake. 
The hand of Providence lead him forward, that he might add to his experi- 
ence and native fortitude. He fought under Braddock; and that ill-fated 
commander having paid by his death the tribute of his rashness; his army 
dispiritod by defeat, and flying befourean enemy flushed with victory 
Washington in that perilous moments, gathered round him his first com- 
panions in arms, and redscued out of the jaws of death the remains of the 
vanquished battallions. He did more; he stood in the front of danger, and 
every where opposing himself to the merciless savages, ready to burst as a 
dark cloud, fraught with the thunderbolts of heaven, on a terrifled land, he 
averted the storm, and restored to his trembling country the serenity of 
hope and peace. 


The theatre of war was transported aftewards to distant provinces of 
America. Then the same all wise Providence, which had inured him to 
danger, prepared him for the toils of government, and the important duty 
of superintending, in Lis riper years, the political administration of a great 
and widely extended peeple. His services in the flsld had won the confid- 
ence of his fellow citizans; they committed to his vigilance and integrity 
their highest interests in their legislative assembly. In this school he per- 

‘fected himself in the knowledge of mankind ;*he observed the contentions 
of parties, the artifices and conflicts of human passions; he saw the necessity 
of curbing them by salutary restraints; he studied the complicated science 


of legislation ; he learned to venerate the sanctity of laws, to esteem them 
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as the palladium of civil society, and deeply inbibed this maxim, so im- 
portant for the Soldier and the Statesman, and which he ever after made 
the rule of his conduct, that the armed defenders of their country would 
break up the foundations of social order and happiness, if they availed 
themselves of the turbulence of war, to violate the rights of private pro- 
perty, and personal Ilberty. 


Thus Washington, during the interval of peace, stored his mind with 
the treasures of political wisdom. The time was approaching for him to 
expend those treasures on his country’s welfare. 


I need not recapitulate the origin of the discontents between G. 
Britain, and her American dependencies. Suffice it to say, that America 
viewed the claims of the parent country, as incompatible with her freedom 


and happiness. The great soulof Washington revolted at the idea of 
national degradation; but tempering his ardor with deliberate wisdom, he 
associated with other Sages of his country, to meditate on her new and 
critical situation. 


Hear let us pause, fellow citizens, to contemplate this exalted man 
revolving in his breast the natural and social rights of human kind; com- 
paring these with actual and impending grievances, and with the obliga- 
tions of an allegiance due to a long established government. Had lawless 
ambition reigned in his breast he would have decided the public voice for 
immediate hostility. Butin this point also, Providence destined him to 
leave memorable and salutary example. He was not dazzled by the pro- 
spect of being elevated to the chief command ofthe military force of 
America. In his opinion, nothing could justify a recurrence to the sword, 
and a revolt from established authority, but extreme necessity. Al! 
reasonable means of redress should be tried, before a good citizen wil! dis- 
solve the fabric of government, and expose a people to the convulsive sbocks 
of a revolution, the explosions of which no considerate man can promise 


himself to regulate, or foresee their termination. 


A reflection here forces itself upon my mind, which [ ought not to 
withold from my respectable auditors. Would to God, that the principal 
authors and leaders of the many revolutions, through which unhappy 
France has passed in the course of afew years, would to God, that they 
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had been influenced by morality as pure and enlightened, as that of 
Washington, and his associatesin the first Congress! What scenes of 
carnage and cruelty! what private woes and public calamity would have 
been spared to that ill-fated country ? and how sacred and venerable would 
have still remained to it the sanctuary of religion ? 

Washington and his colleagues obeying at the same time the dictates 
of patriotism, and the duty of allegiance, represented their wrongs to their 
Sovereign, and claimed their rights. On the event of their remonstrance, 
depended the redress of their grievances; or, if no redress followed, their 
justification for standing on their defence. Britain would not relent, and 
all that remained to America, was submission, or resistance. The election 
was soon made; every one prepared himself for the awful contest, and all 
eyes and hopes were turned towards Washington. With universal approba- 
tion he was summoned to place himself in the front of danger, and assume 
supreme military command. The possession of such a citizen, at a moment 
so critical, wasaninvaluable treasure, andan animating presage of the 
favourable issue of the great contest. 

But far other thoughts absorbed his attention. Modest, as he was em- 
inent in valour and wisdom, he contemplated with mingled emotions of 
self-diffidence, and yenerous resolution, the important stake placed in his 
hands ; the subjection or independence; the vassalage or freedom of an im- 
mense territory, destined to be the habitation of countless millions. When 
therefore, in obedience to the voice of his country, he placed himself at the 
head of her army, the expressions of his dependence on Providence should 
never be forgotten. Claiming no personal merit, apprehensive of injuring 
the public interest through some misconduct: yet trusting to the justice of 
his cause, and conscious of the purity of his motives, he called upon his 
fellow citizens to remember, that he depended for success, not on his own 
military skill, butonthe Gcd of battles, to whom he made his solemn 
appeal. 

Washington, now at a period of his highest elevation, drew on him the 
attention, not only of this Western Continent; but of every European 
nation. O fellow citizens; what days and years of anxious disquietude 
revolved over us, whilst we gazed on this splendid luminary, uncertain 
whether it would shed on its country the effulgence of victory ard peace 
crowned by liberty; or whether its brightness would be shadowed by the 
clouds of disaster and defeat ? 
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Here language fails: I dare not, I cannot follow the heroic Washington 
in the career of his military glory. ‘To baffllethe stratagems of the ablest 
Generals, to repel the onset of the bravest and best. disciplined armies, 
what had America to place in his hands? neither soldiers trained to arms, 
or accustomed to subordination; nor the implements of war, nor the trea- 
sures to purchase them. But the genius of the commander finally supplied 
every deficiency. Heintroduced order and discipline; inspired love and 
confidence; and with these auxiliaries, he kept together unclothed and un- 
paid armies, which, under other generals, would perhaps have demanded 
justice at the point of their bayonets. Always vigilant to foil hostile 
attempts, he exhausted the resources of the enemy, without suffering them 
to force him to action. Tender of the blood of his fellow soldiers, and 
never exposing their lives without case, or prospect of advantage, humanity 
was as dear to him, as victory; as his enemies, that fell into his power al- 
ways experienced. When‘a decree of retaliation became necessary to restrain 
their licentious excesses, with what delicacy, without the least abatement 
of fortitude, did he save the lifeof tha victim, devoted to atone for the 
cruelty; that had been committed onan American officer? not however 
till he had compelled the opposing General to restrain and disavow outrages, 
that cggravate so much the necessary evils of war. How sacred was his 
respect to the civil authority ; how effectual his protection of the property 
of his fellow citizens? When the generous feelings of the virtuous and 
beneficient Lewis, whose deplorable fate should draw tears of blood from 
every American heart, sent out his Nobles and legions, to combat by his 
side,, the dignity of his manners and his unassuming merit won their entire 
confidence: His integrity, and conciliating spirit united, asa band of 
Brothers, nations before unknown to each other, and totally different in 
manners, habits and religion, Their union, of which he was the soul, was 
anew omen of victory, and gained for America the prize, for which she 
bled and contended ; honourable peace and Independence. 


What but unfading laurels remained now for Washington, after satis- 
fying his honest ambition, and steering the vessel of the American republic, 
through so many storms, into the safe harbour of liberty and trauquillity ? 
It remained for him tv leave this important lesson to the chiefs of armies, 
vested with great commands; that maguanimity and true glory consist in 
laying down theic swords at their country’s feet, when the object is 
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attained, for which alone it was permitted to draw them. It remained for 
him, after abdicating public employments, to exhiblt in the shade of retire 
ment those private virtues, whicb are the true foundations of national pros- 
perity. Dutiful to this moral principle, Washington, before he left his 
army, stipulated for no personal reward, and even refused all that could be 
offered: Unmindful of himself, he was only solicitousto obtain for his 
faithful legions a generous and liberal acknowledgement of their constancy 
and valour. This being effected, as far as it depended on him, he resigned 
the insignia of his command to those, from whom he had received it, and 
resumed the rank of a private citizen, carrying with him into his domestic 
retreat, the esteem, respect and veneration of an admiring world. 


Here the curtain drops, and seems to close for ever from the public eye 
and public duty this wonderful man. His country has no more right to 
disturb his calm repose; He has paid superabundantly her claim to his 
services. But the views of providence over him are not yet compleated, 
Peace and independence are obtainec; but to preserve them, experience 
soon made its manifest, that to ingivorate with one spirit the vast mass of 
population throughout the U. States one general superintending govern- 
ment was essentially requisite, whi:h saving the rights of all, should like- 
wise be competent to command theservicesof all for the public weal; to main- 
tain order within, and repel aggression from abroad; inforce the demands 
of justice, and diffuse over important national acts, dignity, energy, unity 
of design and execution. Washington’s penetration soon discovered the 
want of such a government, & in a paternal, affectionate address to his 
countrymen, had bequeathed on them, as a legacy, his earnest recommenda- 
tion for its establishment. 

Various causes delayed the execution of this necessary work, till the 
edifice of American independence, unsupported by its necessary pillars, was 
crumbling into ruin. Then every friend to his country remembered 
Washington’s fatherly advice; every patriotic hand was ready to prop up 
the tottering fabric. Wisdom and experience combined to blend in a re- 
publican form of goverment allthe advantages, of which other forms are 
productive, without many of theirevils. Uur illustrious Deliverer presided at 
the deliberations, which produced it; The American people besought him 


once more to quit his beloved retreat, and prefect a work, of which he had 
been the first founder anda principal architect. The earnestness of their 
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request overpowered his reluctant mind ; he could not resist their unanimons 
wishes, nor could any personal dangers stand in competition with the ad- 
vancement of general happiness. Yet how immense were his sacrifices! 


how perilous his hazards! Sacrifices known only to them, who having 
spent their best years in transactions, that kept every nerve on the stretch, 


are permitted in the evening of their days to taste of the calm repose of 
rural felicity, andthe solace of domestic endearments. Dishearting was 
the prospect in venturing again on the agitated ocean of national respon- 
sibility. There existed not in the worlda name so bright as his: no charac- 
ter stood on such lofty preeminence. Shall he expose these to the capricious 
fluctuations of popular opinion; Shall he embark, the treasure of a reputa- 
tion purchased by so many services, on asea, sown thick with rocks of envy, 
pride and disappointment? These were sufficient to appall a heart less sub- 
lime, and less inflamed witb genuine patriotism. But such considerations 
had no effect on him, and he took into his hands the heim of the State. 


What were the effects of his administration? are we not deceived by 
magical delusion ? or is the transformation, which our senses witness, really 
affected? Have the U. States risen from a lethagic, impoverished, degrad- 
ed condition to activity, opulence and respect ? Does the farmer receive a 
generous retribution for his industry? does the merchant cover the seas 
with his ships, conveying to every clime the productions of our native soil? 
does the creditor obtain security and payment for his generous reliance on 
national faith? does justice dispense her equitable awards to every suitor 
approaching her sanctuary? do distant nations respect the counsels, and 
solicit the friendship of the U. States? are the natives of every land wafted 
to our shores, as to the refuge of peace, the residence of trueliberty? Yes, 
fellow citizens, this is not delusion. Thess are the real effects and monu- 
ments of Washington’s administration. Yet it wasthwarted and embarassed 


by internal opposition, and foreign intrigue. Scarce had we tasted of the 
sweets of peace, enlivened by industry and commerce, when attempts were 


made to ravish from us these inestimable blessings, and plunge us into the 
horrors of war: not only of war, but of a war of that kind, which connect- 
ing our interests and fate with that of acountry, delivered up to anarchy, 
and a prey to frantic, outrageous passions, would have tended to extinguish 
amongst us the principles of morality ; inflame us with the rage of innova- 
tion ; intoxicate us with delusive, ruinous theories of government; and most 
probably, would have subs ituted themto that excellent constitution 
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which is, and may it long continue to be! our pride and happiness. But, 
thanks to thy immortal spirit, O ever dear and venerable Father of thy 
country! thy wisdom discerned the approaching storm, and thy firmness 
baffled its violence. No foreign influence dictated to the counsels of 
America. She increased in vigour ; she rose in character ; and by self govern- 
ment, by keeping herself disentangled from the strifes of contending nations, 
the evinced herself worthy of her independence. 


After settling his country in this desirable state, Washington had 
fulfilled the distinies of that providence, which formed him for the exalted 
purpose of diffusing the choicest blessings over millions of men, and pre- 
paring the sawe for millions yet unborn. His wish to bury himself again in 
the shades of retirement returned on him with redoubled force; to hide, if 
possible, his greatness from the world; and in the sweet repose of domestic 
life, diversifi d however by useful and honourable occupations. to forget 
his past glory. ‘he last act of his supreme magistracy was to inculcate in 
most impressive language on his countrymen, or rather on his dearest 
children, this, his deliberate and solemn advice ; to bear incessantly in their 
minds, that nations and individuals are under the moral government of an 
infinitely wise and just providence ; that the foundations of their happiness 
are morality and religion; aod their union amongst themselves their rock 
of safety ; that to venerate their constitution and its laws is to insure their 
iberty. Then he took his tender fareweil of public employments, devoting 
the remainderof his precious l.fe to a commendable self review of it, through 
all its vicissitudes and agitations;a review, for which every wise man, 
knowing his accountability to asovereign Judge, should allot time and 
make opportunity. 


After e.deavouring thus far to satisfy our common duty to our illus- 
trious Deliverer, before I conclude, I am earnest, my fellow citizens, to 
leave impressed on you in strong charactera, some principal features of his 
mind, and furnish you with short memorials of his most remarkable actions, 
hoping thereby to perpetuate your gratitude, and incite you to emulate 
his virtues. Happily, to supply my inability, I find this task executed, as 
it would seem, by the spirit of prophecy, and in the language of inspira- 
tion, in the 8th chapter of the book of Wisdom; where the author’s ex- 
pressivuns need no comment to appropiate them to Washington. So striking 
the resemblance! so true is the picture! Here are the words of the inspired 
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writer: ‘I purposed, says he, to take wisdom with me to live with me, 
‘knowing that she will communicate with me of her good things, and will 
‘*be a comfort in my care—for her sake I shall have glory among the multi_ 
‘**tude, and honour with the antient, though ] am young; and—lI shall be 
‘‘admired in the sight of the mighty, and the faces of princes shall wonder 
‘tat me.— By the means of her, I shall have immortality, and shall leave be- 
‘shind me an everlasting memory to them that come after me. I shall set 
“the people in order, and nations shall be subject tome. Terrible kings 
“hearing sball be afraid of me ; among the multitude I shall be found good 
‘and valiant in war. When I go into my house, I shall repose myself with 
‘*her; for her conversation hath no bitterness, nor her company any tedious- 
‘ness, but joy and gladness. Thinking these things with myself, and pon- 
‘dering them in my heart, that to be allied to wisdom, is imwortality—I 
‘‘went about seeking, that I might take her to myself.” 


In this picture, every stroke of the pencil exhibits traits of Washington. 
The early maturity of his judgement was the fruit of his youthful confer- 
ences With wisdom. She initiated him into her counsels, and procured for 
him love, respect, honour, confidence, authority and command: She en- 
abled him to set the people in order by good guvernment, and an impartial, 
disinteiested administration of it; and when, all public duties fulfilled, he 
went to his house to repose bimself, no tediousness or bitterness mingled them- 
selves in their conversation, but joy and gladness, serenity of mind, and the 
pleasing prospect of conscious integrity. 


Providence having preserved and lengthened his days, that he might 
rear up his country in the infancy of her independence, suffered him now 
to withdraw himself from the disquietudes of government. He had infus- 
ed the spirit of his administration into all its departments. His excellent 
Successsor inherited, not only mantle of his office, but bis wisdom, firmness, 
and love of peace, subordinate only tu a determination of never purchasing 
it at the price of national dishonour. 


Washington beheld from his retirement, as the Jewish legislator from 
the summit of mount Phasga, the flourishing prosperity of his country. 
Health sweetened his repose and rural occupations; his body and mind re. 
tained their usual vigour. We fluttered ouselves with the expectation of his 
continuing long to retain them: Joy beamed in our hearts, when on every 
annual revolution, we gratefully hailed this, his auspicious birthday. But, 
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alas! how dark is the cloud, that now overshadows it? The songs of festi- 
vity converted into the throbs of mourning! The prayers of thanksgiving 
for his health and life changed into lamentations for his death! Who feels 
not for him, as for his dearest friend, his protector, and his Father? 
Whilst he lived, we seemed to stand on loftier ground, for breathing the 
same air, inhabiting the same country, and enjoying the same constitution 
and laws, asthe sublime, magnanimous Washington. He vas invested 
witha glory, that shedalustre on all around him. For his country’s 
safety, he often had braved death. when clad in her most terrific form: he 
had familiarised himself with her aspect; at her approaching to cut the 
thread of his life, he beheld her with constancy and serenity; and with his 
last breath, as we may believe from knowing the ruling passion of his soul, 
he called to heaven to save his country, and recommended it to the contin- 
ual protection of that Providence, which he so reverently adored. May hisprey- 
er have been heard! May these United States flourish in pure and undefiled 
religion, in morality, peace, union, liberty and the enjoyment of their excell- 
ent Constitution, as long as respect, honour, and veneration shall gather 
round the name of Washington ; that is, whilst there shall be any surviving 


record of human events. 
FINIS. 





Rev. E. J‘ Magoon in **The Eloquence of the Colonial and Revolutionary 
Times”’ says ‘‘ Archbishop Carroll was a devoted patriot and eloquent preach- 
er. On February 22d 1800 by a solemn and admirable discourse he com- 
memorated the character and services of General Washington, who had 
died but a few months before It has been said by those who heard it, 
that when he recited the terrors, the encouragements and the distresses 
and the glories of the struggle for Independence, he appears to be laboring 
under intense emotion corresponding to those topics—to be swayed like the 
aged minstrel of the poet, with contagious influences, by the various 
strains which he uttered. Happy for ourcountry willit be, ifall our 
divines shall remain as loyal as these.”’ 











ARCHBISHOP CARROLL AND WASHINGTON. 
AROHBISBOP OARROLL AND WASHINGTON. 


The Ameriean Commerical Daily Advertiser of Baltimore July 8th 1815 
said : 

In making the prepartory arrangements for the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Washington Monument tothe memory of Washington, the 
managers directed their committee to request, in the first instance, the 
venerable and universally respected Archbishop Carroll to commerce the 
ceremonies by invoking a blessing on the undertaking, not only on account 


of his high ecclesiastical rank, but as having been the contemporary and in- 
timate friend of that illustrious man. But, as he was at a distance from 
the city, the wishes of the managers were conveyed to him in a communica- 
tiou from Mr. Fenwick, who received in reply the following letter, which 
we take pleasure in being permitted to make public: 

**You will not fail to present immediately my very respectful and grate- 
ful acknowledgment to Mr Gilmore, and through him to the gentlemen of 
the committee, for the distinguished honor done me by their choice of me 
as the person designated to open the august ceremony of the Fonrth of July 
and remind our countrymen of the only true sources of real honor and glory 
—the moral, civil, and military virtues of that illustrious man whose monu- 
ment will that day begin to be raised which, even without the aid marble, 
remains undefaced and imperishable inthe hearts of his fellow-citizens ; 


though it is likewise worthy of all praise to exhibit grand and solid testi- © 


monials of material gratitude to eminent benefactors. 

‘*These are my sincere feelings on the present occasion, and with pride 
would I obey acal! which honors me so much ; and though at all times it 
would exceed my power to doit justice, but now more particularly at my 
advanced period of life, and with a half extinguished voice, I must unavoid- 
ably fallso much below the solemnity of the occasion and public expecta- 
tion that respect for the supereminent Washington and for my fellow- 
citizens compels me to offer my excuse to the committee, which you will do 
in my behalf, in terms the most expressive of my respect and mg regret for 
my inability to answer their politeness with a ready compliance.” 





























AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 
JESUIT MISSION TO THE ILLINOIS 1750. 


FROM FATHER VIVER, OF THE COMPANY OF JESUS, TO A FATHER OF THE 


SAME COMPANY. 





At Illinois, the 17th of November, 1750. 
MY REVEREND FATHER, 
The Peace of our Lord be with you: 

I ACCEPT with pleasure the proposition which you make. The slight 
merit that I can acquire by my labors I willingly consent to share with you, 
in the assurance which you give, that you willaid me with your holy 
prayers. I gain too much by this association not to enter into it with all 
my heart. 

Another point which you “esire, and on which I am going to satisfy 
you, is the detail of our Missions. We have three stationsin this part of 
the world, one of Indians, wwe of French, and a third composed partly of 
French and partly of Indians. 

The first contains more than six hundred [llinois, all baptized with the 
exception of five or six; but the “‘fire water’? which is sold them by the 
French, and especially by the soldiers, in spite of the reiterated prohibitions 
on the part of the king, and that which is sometimes distributed to them, 
under pretext of maintaining them in our interests, has ruined that Mission, 
and caused the greater part of its converts to abandon our holy religion. 
The Indian, and particularly the Illinois, who at other times are the gentlest 
and most tractable of men, become when intoxicated, frantic and brutally 
ferocious. Then, they attack each other with knives, inflicting terrible 
wounds. Some have lost their ears, and others a part of the nose, in these 
tragical scenes. The greatest good we do among them, is the administra- 
tion of baptism to children who are at the point of death. It ia at this 
station that I have my ordinary residence with with Father Guienne, who 
acts as my instructor in the study of Illinois. 

The French Cure where Father Vattrin labors, is composed of more 
than four hundred French of every age, andi more than two hundred and 
fifty negroes. Thethird Mission, seventy leagues from here, is much 
smaller ; it is under the chargesof Father Meurin. The rest of our Mission 
in Louisiana consists of a residence at New Orleans, where the Superior 
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General of the Mission lives, together with one of the Fathers, and two 
Lay-Brethern. We have therea large plantation, which is now ina good 
condition, Itisfrom the revenues of this plantation, together with their 
pensions from the king, that the wants of the missionaries are supplied. 
When the Mission is sufficiently provided with laborers, (and in this 
colony they ought to be at least twelve in number,) we must establish one 


among the Akansas, another among the Tchactas, and a third among the - 


Alibamons. The Reverend Father Baudouin, the actual Superior General 
of the Mission, resided foremerly among the Tchactas; he remained eigh- 
teen years among these savages. When he wasonthe point of reaping 
some fruits from his labors, the troubles which the English excited in that 
nation, and the peril to which he was evidently exposed obliged Father 
Vitri, then Superior General, in concert with the Governor, to recall him 
to New Orleans. Now that these difficulties begin to abate, they think of 
re-establishing the Mission. Father Moran has been for some years among 
the Alibamons. The impossibility however of exercising his ministry there, 
for the benefit either of the Indians or French, has induced the Superior to 
recall him, that he might be entrusted with the direction of the Nuns ard 
of the Royal Hospital which is now under our charge. 

The English trade, as well as the French, among the Alibamon Indians, 
You can easily imagine what an obstacle this presents to the progress of 
Religion, for the English are always ready to excite controversy, Among 
the Akansas we have now actually no one, were those poor savages in a 
state to make any choice on this subject. Such, my Reverend Father, is 
the state of our Mission. The rest of my letter will be taken up with a short 
description of the country. 

On ascending the Mississippi, we find French settlements above New 
Orleans as well as below. The largest of these isa little colony originally 
founded by Germans, (Allemands) at ten leagues distance from the city. 
Pointe Coupée is thirty-five leagues from the Germans; they have ecn- 
structed there a fort of pine. in which a small garrison is maintained, On 
the western bank of the river, we can count sixty settlements in a space of 
five or six leagues. Fifty leagues from Pointe Coupée is Natchez; here we 
have scarcely more than a garrison imprisoned, soto speak, ina fort 
through fear of the Chicachats and other hostile Indians, There were 


formerly as many as sixty dwellings at this point, and a powerful Indian 
tribe by the name of Natchez, who were much attached to us, and from 
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whom we received important services: but the tyranny which a French 
Commander excerised towards them, drove them to extremities. In one 
single day they put all the French to the sword, with the exception of a 
few who managed to escape. One of our Fathers who was descending the 
Mississippi, and who was induced to remain for the purpose of saying Mass 
on Sunday, was involved in the destruction. Since then we have avenged 
this blow by the almost total annihilation of the Natchez tribe. There re- 
main but few scattered among the Chicachats and the Cheraquis, where their 
situation is as precarious as that of slaves. 

A hundred leagues above the Natchez are the Arkansas, an Indian 
tribe of about four hundred warriors. We have near them a garrisoned 
fort, to furnish succors to the convoys which are ascending to the [llinois 
country. Atthis place there were formerly some settlers, butin the 
month of May, 1748, the Chicachats, our irreconcilable enemies, aided by 
other savages tribes, attacked this post suddenly, killed several persons, 
and Jed thirteen away captive. The rest took refuge in the fort, which c+n- 
tained at that time not more than a dozen soldiers. They made a show of 
attacking it, but had not lost more than two men when they beat a retreat. 
Their drummer wasa French deserterfrom this same garrison at the 
Akansas, 

The distance from the Akansasto the L[llinois is nearly one hundred and 
fifty leagues; through all that extent of country there is not a single settle- 
ment. Nevertheless, to ensure usits posssession, it would be well if we 
had a good fort upon the Ouabache,* [Ohio River] the only place where 
the English can enter the Mississipp1. 

There are in this part of Louisiana five French viilages, und three be- 
longing to the Illinois, in a space of twerty-two leagues, situated on au ex- 
tensive prairie, bounded at the east by a.chain of mountains, and the river 
of the Tamarouas, and at the west by the Mississippi. These five French 
villages contain about one hundred and forty families. The three Indian 
villages can furnish three hundred men capable of bearing arms. 

Atthe north and north-west, the country is unlimited in extent. It 
comprises that immense tract watered by the Missouri and its tribrtary 
streams, the most beautiful region in the world. Whata field do these 
Indian tribes offer for the zeal of the missionary! They belong to the dis- 
trict of the priests of the Foreign Missions, to whom for several years past 
the Bishop of Quebec has given them in charge. There are three of these 
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priests here, who have charge of thetwo French Cures; nothing can be 
more lovely than their character, or more edifying'than their conduct. We 
live with them as if we were members of the same fraternity. 

Among the tribes in Missouri, there are some who seem most favorably 
disposed for the reception of the Gospel; forexample, the Panismahas. One 
of the priests of whom I have just spoken, wrote one day to a Frenchman 
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who was trading with these Indians, and begged him in his letter to baptize - 


those of their children whom he found at the point of death. The Chief of 
the village seeing the letter, asked, ‘‘What is the news?” ‘*None,’’ an- 
swered the Frenchman. ‘‘What!’’ said the Indian, ‘because we are red 
men, may we not know thenews ?”’ “It is from the Black Chief,” replied the 
Frenchmen, ‘the has written advising me to baptiz3 the children who are 
dying, so that they may go to the Great Spirit.”» The Indian Chief, perfectly 
satisfled, said to him, ‘‘Do not put yourself to any trouble in this matter, I 
will take upon myself the task of giving you notice whenever there shall be 
a child in danger.’? Hejassembled his people: *-What do you think,’’ 
said he to them, ‘‘of this Black Chief ?’’ (for it is thus that they call the 
missionaries,) ‘‘we have never seen him, we have never done him any ser- 
vice, he dwells far from us towards ths rising of the sun, and yet he thinks 
of our village ; he wishes to do us good, and when our ehildren come to die, 
he wishes to send them to the Great Spirit ; this Biack Chief must be very 


good.”’ 
Some merchants who came from his village, told me of traits which 


prove, that though a savage, he is not wanting In wit or good sense. At 
the death of his predecessor, the votes of his tribe were unanimously given 
in his favor. He at first excused himseif from accepting the rank of Chief 
but at last, being constrained to acquiesce, ‘‘ You wish then,’ said he ‘that 
I should be your Chief; I consent to it, but know that I will bein reality 
Chief, and inthis capacity willexact implicit obedience, Hitherto the 
widows and orphans have beea much neglected ; I require that in future 
their wants shall be provided for;andin orderthat they may never be 
forgotten, l require that they shall receive the first share.”” He therefore 


ordered his Hscapia, who is his steward, whenever they went to the chase, 
to reserve a quantity of food sufficient for the widows and orphans. 

These people have yet but few guosamong them. They hunt on horse- 
back with arrows and lances. They surround a herd of buffaloes, and but 
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few of them escape. The animals being breught duwn, the Escapia of the 
Chief lays his hand on acertain number of them, which form the portion 
of the widows and orphans, and no one is permitted to touch any of them. 


One of the hunters having, inadvertently without doubt, commenced cut- 
ting from this portion, the Chief killed him on th? spot with his gun. 

This Chief receives the French with great distinction. Hedoes not 
permit them tu eat except with himseif, or with some Chief of a strange tribe, 
if he happens to meet with any. He honors with the title of the Sun the 
most despicable of the French who find their way to his village, and there- 
fore says, that the sky is always clear as long as the French remain there, 
A month ago he came to salute our Commander, and I went to the fort of 
Chartres, six leagues from hence, on purpose tosee him. I found him to be 
an exceedingly handsome man. He treated me with great politeness, and 
invited me to go and give the spirit to his people, that is to say, te instruct 
them. His village, according tothe report of the French who have been 
there, can furnish nine bundred men capable of bearing arms. 

In conclusion, I would remark, that this country isof much greater 
importance than is commonly supposed. From its situation alone it is well 
that France should spare no pains to preserve it. It is true that it has not 
yet enriched the coffers of the King, and that it is expensive to defend it ; 
but it is not less true that the tranquillity of Canada and the safety of the 
whols colony depend on it. Certainly without this post, there would be no 
land communication between Louisiana and Canada. Another considera- 
tion is, that many parts of Canada, and all those below the river, would be 
deprived of the provisions which are brought from the Illinois, and which 
are often their chief dependence. By establishing here a permanent settle- 
ment, the King would prevent all the inconveniences, and would confirm 
himself in the possession of the extensive and most beautiful country in 
Northern America. To be entirely convinced of tuis he has only to cast his 
eyes on the map of Louisiana, tu consider the situation of the Illinois, and 
the multitude of tribes to whom this post would serve as a barrier. 


Iam, in the communion of our ho'y faith, &e. 
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PETITION OF THE OATHOLIOS OF NEW YORK IN 1806 AGAINST 


A RELIGIOUS TEST FOR OFFICE. 


The subjoined petition of the Roman Catholic Church, which embraces 
a great number of respectable citizens is published to show that their claim, 


which Las been recently agitated in the legislature of this state with suc- - 


cess is just and such as no man exempt from religious prejudices, can ob- 
ject to. We congratulate the Church on the relief whic has been granted. 
Religion is most prosperous where it is most free. In all countries reli- 
gious distinctions are odivus but in none are they more so than in this. 

Our city representation deserve credit for the zeal and ability which 
they have manifested on this occassion. 

To the honorable the’Legislature of the State of New York in Senate 
and Assembly convened. 

The memorial of certain Citizens resident in the City of New York, 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion Respectfully Represents. 

That your Memorialists,'who compose a considerable portion of the 
population of this ,City while conscious of possessing sentiments of the 
purest and the most steadfast allegiance and Joyal attachment to the consti- 
tution and government of the United States in general and of this State in 
particular, and of discharging their social and civil duties with a fidelity 
inferior to that of no other class of their fellow citizens, feel with deepest 
concern that they are deprived of the benefits of the free and equal partici- 
pation of all the rights and privileges of Citizens, granted by the enlighten- 
ed framers of the Constitution of the United States, (of which it forms one 
of the most admirable features) and by the 38th section of the Constitution 
of this state to all denominations of Christians, of what religious p:ofession 
or worship, soever without discrimination or preference, Indirect contra- 
diction to this liberal principle, the form of oath prescribed to be taken 
previously on entering on any office civil or military in this State, by sub- 
jecting them toareligious test, to which their corsciences are opposed, 
operates upon them as an absolute disqualification. 

Less injuriops to the feelings and degrading to the character of your 
memorialists, would have been if the Constitution had not by that Section, 


held up their reasonable expectation a fair participation of the advantages 
as wellas the burdens of citizenship, than to have the cup of equalized 
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rights dashed from their lips, by a subsequent determination, and an invi 
dious barrier, surmountable only by perjury or apostacy, placed between 
them and those rights, tho’ yielding, to none of their fellow-citizens in 
attachment to the prosperity and independence of the State. 

You memorialists cannot persuade themselves that the framers of the 
Constitution in 1777, or the revisers of the laws in 1801, intended that the 
form of oath, above referred to, should leave them, and their descendants, 
no alternative between a total exclusion from every office of honour, profit- 
or trust. in the state and a virtual abjuration of the religious principles of 
their forefathers and themselves. They are willing (consistently) with 
these principles solemnly and without equivocation or mental reservation to 
swear that they renounce and abjure all allegiance ané@ subjection to every 
foreign power however titled in all matters not only civil but also ecclesias- 
tical, as far as they may interfere with, or in the smallest degree affect the 
freedom, independence or safety of the state;—but asthe Bishop of Rome 
isthe acknowledged supreme head of the profession of which they are 
members they cannot renounce and abjure all subjection to the decrees of 
the Roman Catholic Church as promulgated by him in matters purely and 
solely, spiritual, and which cannot interfere either with the civil cr reli- 
gious rights of their brethern of other denominations, without a total dere- 
liction of the religious principles they profess which inculcate an abhorr- 
ence of perjury, as well as of all the other crimes and vices that can injure 
or disturb society. None of those States which adopted the liberal and 
just principle of the Constitution of the United States, can exhibit an in- 
stance of any dager or inconvenieuce having resulted from non-existence 
of a religious test. Your Memorialists relying on the justice of their claim, 
and the unprejudiced liberality of this honcrable Legislatare, flatter them- 
selves, the obnoxious part of the law will be repealed, or that it may be 
modified or explained in ,a way that may be consonant tu the spirit of this 
memorial so that they and numerous other citizens of the same profession 
resident in the various districts of the State may have cause to unite with 
their fellow citizens in general, in self-gratulation for the unshackled en- 
joyment of the invaluable blessing of living under a liberal government, 
and the influence of benign laws exempt from the unjyst and oppressive 
disqualifications on the score of religion, which disfigure the politics of 
several European nations. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray. 
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Signed at a general meeting of the Roman Catholics of the City of New 
York, convened 6th January, 1806. 
ANDREW MORRIS, 
Chairman, 
JNO, BYRNE, 
Secretary. 
New YorE. 
Mr. Cooper, one of our city representatives, took his seatin the 
Assembly the 7th inst., so we presume that the Catholic bill had, on or be- 
fore that day received the sanction of the Council of Revision, and become 
a law 
From American Citizen. 


Vestry of St. Peter’s Church. 

NEw YorK, 13th Feb. 1806. 
Extract, from letter to Bishop Carroll. 

Warmly interested as you feel in whatever concerns the ‘ Catholics 
throughout the union you will be gratified at hearing that our memorial 
has been triumphantly successful in spite of a good deal of the old hackni- 
ed declamation against the Pope and Popery by some liberal members of 
the lower house; in the Senate it was carried with only one dissenting voice. 
We inclose a copy of the memorial. We beg your benediction and remain. 

Right Rev’d Sir, 
Your Most Respectful 
Obed’t Serv’ts, 

THOMAS STOUGHTON, 
ANDW, MORRIs, 
MICHL. ROTH, 
JOHN BYRNE, 
PATK. McKAY. 
JOHN HINTON, 
JOHN HOES. 

Trustees of St. Peter’s Church. 

N. B. Messr Dom’k. Lynch, and Corn’s. Heeney, (the other two 


Trustees) are absent from this City. 


Ra'timore Archives.> 
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In Letters of Mother Seton, RESEARCHES July 1894, there is mention 
of **Conewago establishment.”’ Is there anything more known about it? 

In same letters Mother Seton says *‘our Superior is so taken with her 
cousin Caty Dello, that her recommendation obtained his quick assent.’’ 
Who was the Superior, and was Caty Dello the Superior’s cousin? 

Catharine Dellone was daughter of Frederick Dellone and Polly Kuhn 
of Conewago, (Paradise Congregation. ) She was received at Emmitts- 
burg and died at Milwaukee. Her grandfather was Michael Dellone- 
(spelt Deleon, Dellon, Delioni and Dellone the common and proper way) 
Her greatgrandfather was Nicholas Dellone. The Longs, Dellones, 
Noels and Bieremours camefrom France together, and landed at Philadel- 
phia, probably about 1750, as they used to say that Phila. had not over 50 
houses at that time. Nicholas Dellone was a general in the Frencn army 
but on account of civil and religious troubles, he with his companions man. 
aged to sail for America. He brought his uniform along and his grand 
children (‘* Caty Dello’? among them) often saw him wear it. On the 
vessel with them was a priest, who advised Mr. Dellone to marry a girl on 
board who came from his parish, saying he knew she wasa good girl, and 
as they were both Catholics and alone, they would be lost in the new 
country and lose their faith, whereas if they married they could help each 
other. This he did and got a good wife, but unfortunately her maiden 
name is not recorded. After he wasiu america some time his parents 
died, and he returned to France to settle the estate and receive his share. 
He remained several years, and his wife’s neighbors( Pennsylvania Germans) 
used to tell her ‘Sie wara een wohlin de present gestecht hovva’’—They 
most likely put him in prison; others said he deserted her, but she was true 
and hopeful, and he came back safely. His descendants are numerous 
and widely scattered. He had one son Frederick (who also raised us, his 
wife being a sister to our maternal grandfather, John Kuhn;) Frederick had 
Francis, Frederick and Alex in Omaha; Gregory in Abbottstown, Pa. Wm. 
in Balto.; Rose Biermour at Conewago; Sarah Clunk and Sister Catharine 
dec’d. Some of these children are married and have children. bringing 
them up to the 5th or 6th generation. Kitty Marshall of Conewago, in 
her 83rd year, ard still active enough to walk two or three miles witha 
clear, memory, is our informant. Her mother was Margaret Dellone, and 
daughter of Michael Dellone, and granddaughter of Nicolaus (so spelt on 
the death record at the age of 84) Her father was Jacob Marshall and 
among her cousins and nephews were several priests, one brother and sev- 
eral sisters, The Marshal's were also of French descent. Kitty was a 
beauty in her day and had a fine voice that many a time charmed and edi- 
fied the Conewago Congregation: of old. She was the first of Ler father’s 
children and now almost the last of a once numerous family. She kept 
house for her nephew, Rev. F. X. Marshall, when he was pastor at Lancas- 
ter, Pa. and from him most likely she got means enough to build a small 
brick house near Couewago Chapel where she has been living alone for 
nearly half a century, 


JOHN T, REILLY 
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BISHOPS GARTLAND AND BARRON VIOTIMS OF YELLOW FEVER 
AT SAVANNAH 1854. 


A Correspondent of the Propagation of the Faith wrote to the Councils of the 
Work: 


** Philadelphia, October 10th, 1854. 

‘* Our bishoprick has just experienced two losses which are severely 
felt : I mean that of Mgr. Gartland, Bishop of Savannah, and Mgr. Barron, 
Missionary Bishop, both of whom have fallen victims of Charity. The 
former was carried off by the yel'ow fever, which for the last two months 
has been making dreadful ravages at Savannah; and the latter from the 
effects of over exertion and exhaustion. All the Protestant journals have 
done justice to their memory, by giving publicity to their heroic devoted- 
ness in the assiduous care which they have bestowed upon their afficted 
flocks. The whole country was in a state of alarm ; but these two prelates, 
perfectly resigned to the will of God, and regardless of their own danger, 
were indefatigable in their attention to the sick, and in administering to 
them the consolations of religion. And they have been nobly seconded by 
the small number of priests at Savannah, Messrs. Barry, Kirby, and 
O'Neill. After the death of Mgr. Barron, Mgr. Gartland was left alone 
with but one priest, the others having been attacked with the prevailing 
epidemic. Under these circumstances, he fonnd it necessary to provide 
himself with a small conveyance, and with his assistance. he undertook the 
onerous duty of attending tothe spiritual wants of all the sick, a duty 
which he joyfully fulfilled, feeling confident that it was designed for him 
by the hand ot God, who had ordained that his zeal should no longer remain 
without its reward. His crown was ready, and he was called upon to re- 
ceive it. When our two bishops first preceived the commencedment of this 
terrible visitation, they felt bound to offer themselves, as the victims of the 
divine justice. After the death of the latter, the epidemic became gradually 
less violent, and it is now considered to have almost entirely disappeared. 

**During the prevalence of this scourge, the district was visited with a 
violent storm, which blew off the roofs of the church and the presbytery, 
and the rain falling in torrents, rendered the latter totally uninhabitable. 
At this time, Mgr. Barron was in a dying state, and it became necessary to 
take him down stairs to the ground floor, and, at last, to remove him to the 
house of a Catholic family, where he received every attention that his pain- 
ful situation required. Mgr. Gartlard, in his turn, was received into the 
same family with every possible mark of attention, and died in the same 
house, One of the sons of this respectable family is now at the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice at Paris where he has recently been ordained priest.’’ 





| 
| 
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THE QUAKERS OHARGED WITH PROPAGATING POPERY IN 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


In The London Magazine and Monthly Chronologer, dated July 7th. 1737, 
charges are made against the Quakers of Penusylvania. A correspondent. 
endorses them giving: A small specimen of a notable event which the 
people of that profession have taken towards the propagation of Popery in 
Pennsylvania. Let the Quakers deny it ifthey can. In the town of Phila- 
d elphia is a public Popish Chapel where that religion has free and oper ex- 
ercise, and all the superstitious rites of that Church are as avowedly per- 
formed as those of the Church of England are in the Royel chapel of St. 
James’; and this chapel is not only open upon fasts and festivals, but is so all 


day and every day of the year, and exceedingly frequented at all hours 
either for public or private devotions, through it is fullest at those times 
when the meeting house of the men of St, UOmersis thinnest, and vice- 
versa.”? 

The correspondent continues, ‘‘that these are truths you may be satis- 
fied of by inquiry of any trader or gentleman who has been there within a 
few years.’ 

And one hunderd and fifty-seven years afterwards on the same spot is a 
chapel, not only open on feasts and festivals, but is so all day and everv day 
in the week, and frequented at all hours either for public or private devc- 
tions—dear St. Joseph’s. ‘“‘The men of St. Omers,” was intended 
a3 a stigma on the Quakers as being ‘‘Papists,’’ from the Catholic College 
of St. Omers. 

It was the truth and at that time this little ‘‘Popish chapel’? was the 
only public place for the public exercise of our Religionin all the British Prov- 
inces. So well known was this chapel through all the Provinces that; 

Rev. McSparran, an Episcopalian Minister writing from Narragansett, 
R. I., in 1752, toa friend in England, mentions the fact that in Philadel- 
phia there was then a Popish chapel, the only one in the British Provinces. 

But Minister McSparran did not know the full extent of Religious 
Toleration in Pennsylvania or he could have informed his Episcopalian 
brethren in England that Catholic ehapels were also at Goshenhoppen and 
at Conewago and at Lancaster and at Reading—all in Penn’s land. 

Yet our Catholic children in the face of this evidence are being taught 
by Catholic Histories placed in their hands that Penn’s people “bitterly 
oppused’’ Toleration of Catholics. 
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PEW HOLDERS OF ST. MARY'S PHILADELPHIA, 1771—4. 


£ 
Bartholomew Sutton, Paid 1 

. James Byrnes, 
. Francis Snyire, is 
. James White, 1 
. Edw. Barrett, for ye year 2 
Paiil 


. Timothy Carrell, 

. Joseph Ekk, ~ 
. Tobias Rudolph, - 
. 22 George Mead, saa 


10. Dennis Dougherty ‘* 


. Thomas Burke, ies 
. Thomas Mallaby _ 


3. Martin Perdergrast ‘ 


. Joseph Cauffman id 


5. Darby Savage ” 


. Catherine Spangler ‘ 
. Charles Smith - 
- Mark Hennecker sa 
Stephen Moylan us 


. John Power ” 
. William Gallagher ‘ 

Anthony Greves si 
. John Cottringer $e 
. Michael Clark ee 


Mrs. Kelly - 
. John Dugan ” 
. Bryan O’ Hara 89 
. Patrick Farrell ee 


. Michael Robinson ‘: 
. Thomas Lennon “6 
. Stephen Barden os 
. William Hussey " 
. Mrs, Raredon $e 
5. Patrick Motley “ 
. Thomas Tisdell 6s 
+ Joseph Cassin " 
8. Peter Hagener ~ 
. Joseph Fincaur “ 
. Joseph Stacey 
Bartholomew Thems } 


. Jobn Connolly ‘cn 
Michael Sourwald 


. Dennis Dunn sas 
. Laurence Shinney ‘ 
. Mrs. Ryan “ 


5. Widow Laudry " 


. John Brow us 
. Stephen Forage ” 
. James Welsh “ 
. John Mallowney e 
. Paul Essling 4 
51. Patrick Hogan " 


. Thomas Gressley 

. Thomas Haley i 

. Edmond Nerill i 
ee 


55. Jacob Cline 


“6 


— 
auuaneocoocoococoa 


feed eet ed ed et ee et 


or Stororor 


lore or) 
— pi ee 
Coc ororore 


—“——_ 


nd ig 
— 


SrSr Se Sr Sr Sr Secor cercrorcrorge or 


| 


4\56. John Gibbons ad 15 0 
0.57. Casper Haley * 15 0 
0 GALLERY PEWS. 

0.1. Patrick Boyd Paid 12 0 
02. Philip Neal ow, 9 0 
03. tienry Snider “ 9 O 
04. Patrick Rush “6 9 0 
05. Dennis Casey te oS ¢. 
0%. Mathew Prime “ 9 0 
07, Jacob Cline oo 9 O 
08, John Harkins - 9 0 
09. James Stafford “ ll O 
010. John Potter “ 9 0 
"11. Phillip Shilling “ 9 O 
012. George Connolly ll 0 
0 13. Joseph Springer si 11 0 
014. Paul Field oD 11 0 
015. Thomas Mullin vs li 0 
9116. Joseph Houneckum * 11 0O 
yaa George Lechler ~ 0 


3 
At June 1772 the list remained the 
same asthe above except that Pew 40 
was in the name of Bartholomew Thims 
Olalone. 
0 No, 41 John Connolly alone held. 
| No. 4 (in gallery) was held by Mrs. 
0 Nichols & Madden. 
No. 12 (in gallery) William Byron held 
0 with George Connolly. 
On the list for December 8th. 1772 
0 Pew 52 in the name of Thomas G Gress- 
‘ley was changed to *‘Gresswold.”’ 
No. 6U John Fitzpatrick. 
No, v3 (in gallery) Thomas Haniey, 
0) No. 4 Joanna Nichols. 
0 June 24th, 1773, 
0 11 Mrs, Walsh. 
0; 42 Mrs, Mallaby. 
0 ” (in gallery) Phillip Donnelly 
o!| changed to George 
-. & George Connolly. 
0 June 24th. 1774. 
3 Francis Senner 
O; 7 Joseph Cassin 11 Joseph Egg 
0 17 Stephen Barden 19 Dominick Joyce 
0 32 Rudolph Field 37 Philip Ryan 
0 41 John Uonnolly & Michael Sourwald 
© 42 Lawrence Cook 
0) 44 Mrs. Ryan & John Sourwald 
ps 56 Christopher Field 
GALLERY. 


0 
0' 6 Mathew Primer & And. Casenbury. 
0 December 8th. 1774. 46 John Dewitter 


053. Andrew McLone ~ 15 0 
0:59. Joseph Rybout - 15 0 


060. Louis Ducray * 15 0 
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HISTOKICAL NOTES, 
HISTORICAL NOTES. The first Catholic Church in the city was 

, “St. Mary’s of the Lake,’ situated at 

The Rev’d. Petrus Heilbrun and the|the southwest corner of State and Lake 
Rev'd. Johann Baptist Heilbrun arrived |streets, the dwelling of the priest, a rude 
in Penna. on board the ship Dorothea,|jog house adjoining the church. St. 
Master, from Rotterdam, Oct. 14 1787.\Mary’s was builtin 1833. In 1839 its 


See Penna. Archives (Second Series)\site was changed to the corner of Madison 








Volume XVII, Page 532. 


List of French emigrants arriving in 
Pnila, and provision made for them by 


street and Michigan avenue.—Catholic 


Home Sept. 14th 1889. 
Ex-Mayor Green, of Boston, sends 


State appropriating $1500, act of assem-|the Pilot an extract from the Weekly 
bly for some passed Jan. 13 1796—Ibid| Rehearsal of Marck 20,1732, which reads 


pages 570—573° 


The Francis Senner so frequently men”! 


tioned in St. Mary’s church affairs, Phila- 
and whose children were baptised at old 
St. Joseph’s, Phila, (See pub. ‘Registers’) 
wasa member of the Troop of Horse 
Phila, 1756. See Second Series Penna. 
Archives. Vol. IL page 448. 


In 1773 through the action of th® 


Consistory of Hannom, Pastoz Adolph 
Nuessman was sent to North Carolina. 
He bad been a Franciscan Monk | Halle 
Reports Fol. 1 p48 of Reports U. G. E. 
L. Cong in N. A.] On May 4th 1784 he 
wrote from Second Creek, Rowan Co. 
N. C. 12 miles from Salisbury—the con- 
gregation ‘‘mistrusted’’ him but ag od 
understanding had been arrived at. He 
became pastor at Buffalo Creek Meckien- 
burg, now Cabanwas Co. 


Extract of a letter of Pastor Mublen 
burg Aug. 12th 1743 to a distinguished 


theologian connected with a German 
University says: 


“In Philadelphia which is quiet a larg, 


city, the Roman Catholics, have 


meeting honse and two or three priests’, 


{Halle Reports of United German E. L, 


Congregation in N. Am. Vol. 1 p22.] 
There is nolackof Atheists. Deists, 
Materalists and Free Masons, 


not cherished here. (ibid page 26.) 


The first priest to visit the spot which 
afterwards became the site of Chicago 
was Rev. Father Marquette, but to 
Father Saint Cyr belongs the honor of 
having administered to the spiritual 
wants of the earliest citizens of Chicago. 


In short 
there is nosect inthe world that is 


as follows: ‘‘We hear that Mass has 
been performed in town this winter by 
an Irish Priest among some Catholics of 
his own nation, of whom it is not doubt- 
ed we have aconsiderable number among 
us.”?> Commenting upon this, it is re- 
marked that ‘‘this isnot only the first 
mention, so far as is known, of a ‘con- 
siderable number’ of Irish Catholics in 
Boston, but it is also the first reference 
to the ministrations of an irish priest in 
that city. It isa matter for regret that 
the name of the missionary has not been 
handed dowxzu to posterity.’’ This re- 
minds the editor of the ‘‘Freeman’s 
Journal of an incident which some one 
with more interest in Catholic research 
than most cf even the best of our Massa- 
chusetts co religionists seem,to bave, 
might look into, with the probability of 
getting more about this ‘‘first [rish priest 
nere.’? While roaming among the old 
tombstones on Copp’s Hill some years ago 
we came across a slab marked ‘Sullivan’ 
It was in thetier of stenes nearest the 
lold North Churen, from which swung 
lithe signal the night of Paul Revere’s 
ride. Findirg no record of this stone in 
official hand-book of the cemeteiy, we 
hunted up the superintendent, a man 
named McDonald. That gentleman in- 
formed us that the Sullivan stone mark- 
ed the grave of the first Catholic priest 
in Boston. There was a tradition in 
connection with it, but he was unable 
ho get it for usatonce, and our time 
would not permit of another cal!. We 
have no doubt but that tradition would 
throw considerable light on the man and 
the faithtul for whom he celebrated the 
Holy Sacrifice—the date, as near as we 
can recollect, being about that mention- 
in ‘he Weekly Rehearsal.—Freeman’e 
Journal Sept, 3rd. 1890. 
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The Boston Investigator having said 
‘there is a big doubt whether’’ Father 
Gabriel Druillettes visited Boston in 
1650, the Catholic News (John Gilmary 
Shea, editor) Sept. 22nd 1889 replied. 


Now, what arethe historical docu 


m ntsto provethe fact of Father Dru 


llettes’ visit to Boston? As to the fact 
that he was a missionary in Canada and 


established a mission among the Abena 
kis on the Kennebec, we have the testi- 
mony of the Jesuit Kelation for the year 
1646 and subsequent volumes. That be 
was selected by the Canadian Govern 
ment to visit Boston, propose trade be- 
tween Canada and New Engiand, union 
against Indian enemies, and eventually 
neutrality in case of wars in Europe, we 
have Drui'lettes’ autograph journal print- 
edin New York by the late James Lenox, | 
from the original, still in St. Mary’s 
Oollege, Montreal, and subsequently re- 
printed in ‘*Recueil de Pieces,” New 
York, 1866, andin English in a volume 
of New York Historical Society’s Collec- 
tions. Its authenticity has never been 
doubted or questioned. The journal of 
the superior of the Jesuits in Canada, 
still preserved, and of which an edition 
was printed some years ago, notes the 
setting out of Druillettes, the receipt of 
letters from him while in New England 
and his return. 

The same journal tells of his second 
mission to Boston with Godfrey. Charle- 
voix in his History of New France of 
which there isan English translation, 
gives the letter of the council of Quebec. 
There is in the Winthrop papers an auto. 
graph letter of Druillettes to John Win- 
thropin regard to his missiop, and en- 
dea voriag to draw Connecticut into the 
inter-colonia) union. This was printed 
from the original manuscript under the 
careful eye of Mr. Charles Dean. Mass- 
achusetts records prove the existence, 
and Connecticut records prove Druille- 


ttes presence in that colony on his second 
embassy. 


The following extracts are from ‘‘The 
History of the Formatigqn of the Constit 
ution of the United States,’’ by George 
Bancroft. 
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Benjamin Franklin, while Minister 
to France, wrote to Count Vergennes 
from Paris, December 15th, 1783, as 
follows; 

“TIT understand that the Bishop or 
spiritual person who superintends or 
governs the Roman Catholic clergy in 
the United States of America resides in 
London, and issuppesed to be under 
obligations to that Court and subject to 
be influenced by its Ministers. This 
gives me some uneasiness, and I cannot 
but wish that one should be appointed 
to that office who is of this Nation and 
who may reside here among our friends. 
|L beg your Excellency to think a little 
lof this matter and afford me your coun- 
sels upon it ’’ p337 

Barbe de Marbois, the French Charge 
d’ Affaires, after Luzerne had returned 
to France, wrote to Rayneval from 
Philadelphia, on August L5th, 1784, as 
follows: 


‘*The Catholics, always directed by the 
Jesuits in this country, have been ill-dis- 
posed to the revolution; they are not 
much better disposed toward us. But 
several persons of consideration bave 
not the same prejudices. One of them. 
Mr. Carroll, the largest capitalist and 
the richest land-holder in Maryland, has 
even spoken to meof the desire of the 
whole congregation tobe directed bya 
bishop or apostolic vicar. He is a pious, 
wise and prudent man, who feels the 
necessity of uniting under one chief the 
individuals of our religion scattered 
through Maryland and Pennsylvania; 
but he foresees great difficnities on ac- 
count of their dispersion, and because 
there hus never been a particular and 
regular correspondence between the 
Catholics of thetwo States. If wetake any 
partin this matter, it ought to be with 
a great deal of reserve; and I, above all 
things, believe that we ought not to 
think of making the choice fail upon a 
French priest. The men of this country 
would make him prove all sorts of diffi- 
culties, and, respectable as might be hi- 
character and conduct, there would be 
little probability of success in his aposto- 
lic labors. I sent to Mr, Carroil the let- 


ter of the nuncio for the oldest mission” 
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ary, and I have the honor to address to 
you a copy of that which I wrote to him 
at thesame time. This prelate makes 
mention in his letter to M. de la Luzerne 
of the Abbe Carroll, one of the relations 
of him of whom I spoke to you. This 
priest, whose personal acquaintance I do 
not possess, enjoys a good reputation ; 
and I believe that it would be desirable 
that the chief of the churches of Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland should concur 
with the intention of His Holiness to 
raise him to the episcopal see.’? pp378. 

Otto to Vergennes, New York, Jan, 
2d, 1786: 


“The small number of Catholics has 
not yet given, umbrage; but it is believed 
here, as in England, that this religion is 
contrary to political liberty ; and, if it is 
augmented by the aid of any foreign 
power, they will not fail to oppose its in- 
crease with vivacity. Moreover, we are 
essentially interested that there should 
not be in America a French church, 


since it would be one motive the more to 
excite the snbjects of his Majesty to emi- 
Mr. de la Valiniere assembles the 
He 
preaches regularly to them every Sunday, 
and he assures me that he is persuaded 
that if there were a French church here, 


it would, without doubt, attract a great 


grate. 


French who are in his house. 


number of his countrymen.” p477 


The Mr. de la Valiniere spoken of wa8 
the Canadian priest whose adhesion to 
the American canse brought upon him 
the episcopal displeasure, and made him 
a wanderer over America, as was set forth 
more fully in July 1894 number of the 
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In the Diary of Dan‘! Fisher, published 
in the Pennsylvania Magazine Oct. 1893, 
under date of Friday July 18th 1755, re- 
ports the news of the defeat of Braddock 


and adds: 


“The mob here upon this occasion 
were very unruly, assembling in two 
great numbers, with an intention of de- 
molishing the Mass House belonging to 
Wherein they 
were undtrhand excited and encourged 


the Roman Catholics. 
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by some People of Higher Rank. But 
the peaceful Quakers insisting that the 
Catholics as well as Christians of other 
denominations were settled upon the 
faith of the Constitution or William 
Penn’s Charter and that the Government 
were bound to protect them so long at 
least, as they remained inoffensive and 
paid dutiful regard to the Establish. 
ment; the Magistrates met and with 
difficulty prevailed with the mobto de- 
sist. 


In ‘ Sketches of Public Characters ‘drawn 
from the Liviny and the Dead by Ignatius 
Loyola Robertson” (Samuel L. Knapp) 
jn speaking of the clergy of Washington 
says (pl137) ‘‘the other denominations 
are learning a lesson from Rev. Dr. 
Mathews of the Catholic faith to do 
good, walk humbly, and love mercy and 
live in amity with all mankind. 

This is a copy of a letter of Rev. John 
Carroll. It isin possession of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia: 


Rock CrEEK, July 1, 1785. 

Gentlemen:—I have been just informed 
of the very unexpected honor done me 
at your late commeneement. On this 
oceasion I feel avery lively impression 
of gratitude for the favorable and indeed 
too advantageous opinion you are pleased 
to entertain of me; and at the same time 
I receive additional pleasure from the 
diffusion of liberal and tolerating princi- 
ples, which, overlooking diversity of re- 
ligious sentiments, consider literary merit 
alone in the collation of academical hon- 
ors. I doubt not but your example and 
influence will perpetuate this spirit in 
Washington College for the advancement 
of science and the happiness of our State. 
With sentimsnts of perfect respect, I 
have the honor to be, gentlemen, your 
most humble servant, J. CARROLL. 

The Visitors and Governors of Wash- 
ington College. 


The folllowing statements are ascribed 
to Dr. John Gilmary Shea. 


The first ship built in this country was 
La Gavarra, built in South Carolina, by 
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Lucas Vasques - Ayllon in 1526 and CANONICAL OIROULAR. 
blessed by a Catholic priest. : 
The first vessel built on the Northern| T° all BENEVOLENT end Charitable 
lakes was the Griffon, builtabove Niagara ‘hristians of every denomination 
whom this may concern: 


Fallsby Robert Cavalier, Sieurde laSalle, 
> = . A WE, ofthe ROMAN CATHOLICK 
in 1679, and blessed by a Catholic priest profe ion, Gutaee of ths Cees of 


Thefirst who made known the existence . 
of petroleum was the Franciscan, Father BUFFALO, Erie County and state of New 
York, GREETING .— 


, ’ -3 
Joseph de Rocha 4° Altica, who was st Seeing our depraved situation, degen- 


Niagara Falls, in 1620. . ater 
The first who discovered the salt springs °T@ting from our duty as Christians, des- 
of Salina. N. Y.. was the Jesuit, Father titute of that care which a PASTOR of 
‘9 . jour Church could render, and also desti- 


le Motne, in 1659. ; : 
7 tute of a House of Worship belonging to 
The first who worked the copper of our profession, in this section vf that 


Lake Superior was the Jesuit lay Brother |’, 
Giles Mazier. about 1675, who also made|Vountry and only Country on the Globe 
a monstrance of nativesilver. which the Great Creator of mankind has 
The first who identified the American\200med to onde ey a liberty = 
: ee tinal , 
a new trade with that country, was the | cur Christian Buethern. of all denomin- 


Jesuit Father Lafiteu. ations to builda CHURCH 50 by 





- a Rcersare" aittines ine, atio ( 
Vermont, Maryland, “Virginia, North 20 & 26 feet high. & 3 galleries pewed & 
Carolina, Alabama, South Carolina, ser pee in the most smooth & economi- 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, °! Manner, suitable without :omp or 
Louisiana, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Ii} °*'Tavagance, on a certain commodious 
inois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota lot of ground in the aforesaid village of 

. ° Cali. | Buffalo, the lot in extent two acres, 


Missouri, New Mexico, Oregon, - ; 

, - $ ‘ - beautifully situated, and valued at $1000: 
= Arizona, was offered by Catholic Rendered and granted to the Roman 
P ; Catholic Churen by a member of said 

In 1819 Rev. John Egan of Augusta, Church a native of France, Doctor Louis 


: ; Le Couteulx. 
(Va.) apestationd, became an Eplacopal- The foregoing being a true statement 


ian minister and married. On July 16th of our Religious intentions, hoping under 
1819 he published a letter tohis congrega- God that we may prosper in this our good 
tion saying he was about “‘to revisit his design, we do hereby svlicit the assistance 


a ” : F Of all Charitable Christians to erect an 
native land” and expressing displeasure immortal monument of Christian Phil- 


at the ‘‘censorious remarks of the little anthropy, and show our brethern, the 
undescerning rabble who, with some friend, the foe, the sojourner and travell- 
splendid exceptions, compose the Society ing stranger, that our hearts were devo- 
of Augusta. I declare in presence of ‘€d to the Christian Religion. 

Him, who sees in secret, that the charges, CONDITIONS. 


against my character are false and that) hayes etualiel mention i. ts 
° : ea! » 

since the day I first trod American soil), pjaced in the hands of special agents 
to the present moment I have been as I residing in or near the residence of sub- 
trust, an observer of chaste celibacy as scribers and payable in four quarterly in- 
the Evangelist John was in his exile at Stallments, receipted to that effect by 

such agents. May we all remember the 
—_—" - last and 11th. commandment, that is, to 
On April 25th 1806 Charles Moyse,|jove one another.—Catholic Union and 


Jo eph Motté and Pierre Querry wrote|,,. 
to Bishop Carroll asking for a priest to, Times. Buffalo Nov. 1st 1888. , 
be sent to Vincennes, The letter isin, This circular was issued in Summer of 


Case 11 H. of Archives at Baltimore. |1829. 


Patmos.”’ 
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The price $1 when not otherwise given. 


Ecclesiastical History of Ireland. 

The Primacy of the Apostolic ‘See Vin- 
divated by Abp. Kenrick 

U.S, Catholic Magazine ’43-’47 75 Vols, 

Doway Bible N. Y. 1833. 

U.S. Catholie Historical Mag. Vol1 $3 

American Republic by Dr. Brownson. 

Abp. Spalding’s Pastoral Letter on 
Papal Infallitnlity 50 cts. 

Lives of the Deceased Bishops Vols 1, 2 
$3 each. 

Shea’s Life, Times of Abp. Carroll. $4, 

Out of Sweet Solitude. Poems by Miss 
Eleanor C. Donnelly. 

Catholic Expositor Vol 4, 1843 50cts. 

Challoner’s Memoirs of Priests and 
Other Catholics who suffered death in 
England 1577 to 1684, 

Cavallo’s Philosophy by Rev F, X. 
Brosius 2 Vols 

Richard or Devotion to the Stuarts by 
Lady Blanche Murphy 50 cts. 

Works Abp Hughes 2 Vols. $3 

Father Kohlman’s Refutation of Uni- 
tarinism $3 

Proceedings of Catholic Congress 1889 

Concilia Provincialia 1829-40 Balto. 

Decrees of the 2nd, Plenary Council 
Balto 1866. 

Marshali’s Christian Missions 2 vols. 

History of Devotion to B. V. M. in 
North America by Rev MacLeod. 

Life of Bishop McMullenof Davenport 

Life of Rev Charles Nerinckx $3 

Webb’s Centenary of Catholicity in Ky 
_ The Catholic Pulpit. Sermons. Balto. 

Boys and Girl’s Catholic Magazine 
1846-7-8 $2 

Collections Illustrating the History of 
the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, Devon 
Dorset, Somerset, Wilts and Gloucester 
Counties by Very Rev. George Oliver DD 
London 1857. r 

The Metropolitan Magazine 1830. $3. 

Bishop Carroll’s Discourse on General 
Washington Feb. 2 1800 Original Ed. $4. 
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The Case of Father Lambert Young. 
1868. 

History of St. Louis University. 

The First Four Voyages of Amerigo 
Vespucci. Fac Simile with Translation 
and Introduetion. 

History of Church in Iowa. 50c. 

Eulogy on Charles Carroll . of Carroll- 
ton by John Sergeant. 

“*Melodies of Mood and Tense.” By 
Charles H. A. Esling A. M. LL.D 
Philada, 1894. 4 parchment cloth sides 
$2.00 

Recollections of Bishop England. 

Passing Events in The Life Cardinal 
Gibbous. $2, 

Dublin Review. Vol. 1, &2. 
Address to Catholies of the U. S 
John Carroll. Annapolis, 1784, $3, 

Selections from Writings of Fenelon. 

True Principles of a Catholic. Phila. 
1789. By Bishop Challoner. $2; 

A Vindication of the End of Religious 
Contrversy by Milner, 

Inside View of Vatican Council and 
Speech of Abp. Kenrick. 

Catholic History of America by McGee. 

Hustory of Church in Brooklyn. 

Rev. John Talbot Smith’s History. of 
Diocese of Ogderburg. 

DeCoursy and Shea’s History of Catho- 
lic Churchin U 8S. $2, 

Christ in His Church by Bussinger. 
Translated by Brennan with sketch of 
Church in America by Shea. 

God Knowable and Known by Royane. 

The’ Festal Year Origin, History, 
Ceremonies, Meanings, by Meagher. 

Conewago Centennial Celebration. 

Astronomy Old and Newby Rev. 
Martin S. Brennan. 

Letters of Bishop Borgess Describing 
his Trip to Rome in 1877. 

Rome as seen by a New Yorker 1843-4, 

Visit to Rome by Father Baron 
Geramb. 

Sayings of Newman. 
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Reeve’s History Christian Church. 
Pastorini’s History of the Church. 
History of Early Missions 2. Western 
Canada by Dean Harris. $1.2 
| Explanation of Baltimore hiked 
by Kinkead. 
Christ Rejected or Trial of 11 Disciples 
of Christ. 
History.of Diocese of Vincennes by 
Rev, T. Alerding. 
% The Latin Play at St. Francis New 
York., **The Captives’? May 1890. 
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PAMPHLETS, 


Cc. 1. The following 25 cents. 
Pamphlets on many Catholic Questions 
and about many Catholic men. What 
are you looking for? 
Funeral Oration on Cardinal McCloskey 
by Cardinal Gibbons. 
Missionary Work among the Negroes 
and indians. 
Anti-Catholie Spirit of the Revolution 
by Martin I. J. Gritiin. 
The English in their Continental 
Homestead by Brother Azarius. 





Jew of Verona. 2 Vols. 
Rev. Arthur O’Leary’s Tracts. $2. 


Catalg. of Library of Seminary Mt. St. 
Mary’s of the West. Cincinnati. 

Life of Blessed Anna M. Taigh. 

Reminiscence of Bishop Wadhams. 

Life Bishop Brute. 

Life Mother Mary of Incarnation. 

Columbus and his Monument Columbia 
by Dickey. $1.50, ° 
_ Lives Catholic Heroes and Heroines of 
America, by Murray. $2. 

Journal of Maurice de Guerin. 
- Life and Writings of Rev. Arthur 
O’Leary, $2. 

Keller’s Life Leo XIil. 

Brennan’s Life Pius [X. 

Life of Mrs. Seton. $2. 

Spark’s Life Father Rale. 

Brownson’s Life Gallitzin. 

Brann’s Life Abp. Hughes. ~- 

Marshall’s Life Washington. 

Short History Philadelphia. 

History St. Augustine, Fla. 

Day Star of Freedom and Religious 
Tolerance—Md.—by Davis. 


Parkman’s Discovery of the West 
Pioneers of France in the New World. 


N- Y. Bis. Soc. Col. 1868, 70, 76, 77. 





Capel’s Rojoinder to Rev. Hopkins 


_. |Reply to ‘Catholic and Essential Attri- 


gates of True Church.”’ 
| Life Father Vagna of Toronto. 
Authority asa Medium of Religious 
|Knowledge by Very Rev. Wm. Byrne. 
| Boston 1892 

Testimonial to Mgr. Quinn by Clergy 
of N. Y. 1886. 

Defence of the Claims of the Catholic 

in, Halifax, 

1859. 


Who isthe Pope and Pins IX. among 
the Popes, Balto. 1877, 
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In Memoriam Rev. Charles I. White: 
Eulogy by Cardinal Gibbons. 

LaGrande Erreur de notre temps by 
M. Dechamp. 

Christian Education in America. By 
Bishop Keane. 

Mr. Gladstone and ra by 
Richard Clarke, N. Y. 187 

The Parent First. Aitie to Dr. 
Bouquillan by Rev. olaind. 

Temporal Power of the Pope. Hon. J. 
R. Chandler; Phila, 1855. 

Compulsory Education by Judge Dunn 
St. Louis, 1891, 
St. Vincent de Paul by J. V. Hunting- 
ton. 

Transubstantiation Sustained by Rev. 
Eugene OKeefe. 





Duight’s Travels in New England 
4 vols, 


Giles’ Illustration of Genius. 
? Discourses on Life. 


Lectures and Essays on Irish Subjects. 
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The Lady Chapel and Dr, Pusey 
Peacemaker. Gallway, S. J 


U.38. Catholic 2 sp tgenes Vol. 2. No. 
7 and Vol. 4. No. 


Sixth Centenary a St. Philip Benizi. 
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* «Articles on any subject you are 
studying ; 
If you are collecting Publications re- 


lating to any Question, Person, or 


Place; 
If you seek Historical Information 


about any Person or Place, 


APPLY TO 


MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN, 


7i11 Sansom Street, 
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